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A coop many hundred years ago, a knight, 
named Sir Badlot de Scampiers, eat, drank, and 
| slept, in a castle which bore the family name. 
He was the admiration of the Court, whose 
members generally were, like himself, the 
terror of vassals with wives or daughters. 
| He would have been excommunicated, had 
| his private confessor been less fond of good 


| living, 


Sir Badlot lived a mighty pleasant life of 
its kind, Between making love in a very free 
fashion, hawking, hunting, dancing, getting 
drunk every night or morning, as the case 
might be, occasionally saying his prayers, 
and now and then witnessing the execution 
of one of his tenants for stealing some article 
above the value of tenpence halfpenny, his 
time was always tolerably occupied. His 
virtues were much the same as his vices. He 
| was very hospitable, because he couldn’t bear 
drinking alone. He was extremely liberal to 


people who pleased him, but scandal said that | 


his liberality came out of the pockets of people 
who didn’t please him. He was thoroughly 
brave, because he was always either in a cruel 
or a drunken humour—two states which 
perhaps resemble each other, more closely than 
is commonly supposed. 

But there is an end to all things, and, as 


Voltaire somewhere says, “if people don’t | 


|| leave off their vices, their vices leave them in 
| the lurch.” The time came when Sir Badlot 
was no longer a young man. As his life had 
always been ih in the profitable way we 


have described, his constitution began to | 


appeal most pathetically to his feelings. In 
fact, the knight was “breaking fast,” and 
people said so—behind his back. 

Like the generality of people who have 
lived a highly moral and regular life, Sir Bad- 
lot could not bear the idea of being ill. Ifhe | 
felt more than usually fatigued after hunting, 
he simply cursed his horse, and kicked his 
groom, or squire, or any one else who happened 
to be at hand. If he felt the consequences of 
one night’s potations rather inconveniently, 
he got drunk again, in order to get over the | 
inconvenience of thinking about it. In short, 
the knight got thinner, paler, more romantic 
in appearance, and less so in practice, every | 
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day of his life. People began to speculate on 
the probability of his large estates changing 
hands ; and, as the knight possessed no issue 
whose names were likely to appear in his 
will, they hoped for some milder occupant of 
the Scampiers property. 

It is almost unnecessary to observe that the 
priest and father confessor, or ghostly adviser 
of Sir Badlot de Scampiers also acted as his 
bodily physician. As the knight had never 
been ill beyond an occasional fever from over- 
drinking and over-feeding, the simple expe- 
dient of “bleeding,” in more senses than one, 
answered, at first, tolerably well. In fact, by 
really curing the knight from one or two such 
attacks, by never interfering with hispleasures, 
and by enforcing the most severe and arbitrary 
code of morality upon everybody else, Father 
Blazius deSt. Erysipelas had gained a tolerable 
influence over Sir Badlot, and had already, in 
imagination, constituted himself Prior of a 
monastery to be endowed in a princely manner 
at the knight’s expense. 

To his confessor, then, went Sir Badlot, 
with a pitiful list of sufferings. His head 
ached, his back ached, his feet ached, his 
chest ached, his shoulders ached, his stomach 
ached ; his eyes were dim, his eyes were blood- 
shot, his eyes were filled with black spots, 
his eyes were unsteady ; he had no appetite, 
no digestion, no relish, When he swore, he 
didn’t seem to enjoy it; when he was drunk, 
he was not jolly ; when the last ‘execution 
of a peasant for deer-stealing took place, he 
felt so indifferent about it, that he absolutely 
stayed at home, and went to bed early. 

This was a sad state of things. To be sure, 
if the knight had already left his money to 
found the convent, it wouldn’t have much 
His body would have been quite 
as well out of the way, and a few masses 
would have provided for the rest of him. 
But, as it unfortunately happened, Sir Badlot 
had done no such thing. Perhaps he thought 
that a little uncertainty on that head might 
promote the certainty of his own longevity. 

But the saddest thing of all was, that the 
knight absolutely began to talk about his con- 
science. At the first mention of the word, the 
confessor nearly fainted; at the second, he 
nearly burst out laughing ; at the third, he felt 
utterly ata loss what to do or say. He had 
had to do with consciences, no doubt, but they 
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were consciences without lands or title. Now, 
Sir Badlot’s conscience was a thing of infant 
growth, and between his fears of its expiring 
of its own accord, and his doubts as to the 
means of fostering and promoting its develop- 
ment, Father Blazius felt, logically speaking, 
on the horns of a dilemma. 

Had times and men been different, the 
worthy father would probably have prescribed 
change of scene, light and nutritive diet, old 
Jacob Tow nsend’ s “compound infusion of sar- 
saparilla, and Mahommed’s bath. For an 
obvious chronological reason, the two latter 
remedies were impracticable, ‘and even Peru- 
vian bark was not yet known. As far as the 
knight’s conscience went, a little quiet medi- 
tative reading might have answered. But 
Sir Badlot’s education had been rather ne- 
glected, and he couldn’t read—without spelling 
all the little words and skipping all the big 
ones, 

Plainly perceiving that the knight had now 
only powers enough for one vice at a time, 
Father Blazius thought that fighting would be, 
perhaps, the least destructive, and suggested 
a pilgrimage which was likely to be attended 
with some “rough service.’ He gave so 


many good reasons for it, that the knight | 


eagerly embraced the proposal, and, on the 
strength of the satisfaction it afforded to his 
conscience and constitution, got frantically 
drunk that very evening, and horsewhipped | v 
one of his huntsmen, the next morning—both | 
with great relish. 

We will not detail the particulars of our 
knight’s pilgrimage. We will pass over 
the hair’s-breadth escapes, 
finements, and miraculous adventures he en- 
countered during his religious trip. We 
merely beg our readers to put together all 
that they ever read in Sir John Mandeville, 
Amadis de Gaul, and Scott’s novels, and to 
believe that the sum total falls far short of 
the adventures of Sir Badlot, in the course of 
his visit to the tomb of Saint Costa-di-monga. 

But it undoubtedly had a splendid effect 
in restoring his health. Whether it was that 
he was often compelled to ride, day after day, 
through places where a public-house—we 
mean an _ hostelry—was an impossibility ; 
whether the amusement of spearing infidels 
acted as a tonic and agreeable stimulant, 
coupled with the noble consciousness of doing 


his duty ; whether or no, he was so restored | 


in mental and bodily vigour, that he returned 


to his own country quite a new man, bringing | i 


with him the wife of an Italian Baron, whom 
he had killed in single combat. 

Sir Badlot had made a great mistake in 
killing this Italian Baron, or at all events 
in marrying his widow. The lady was a 
strong-minded woman, and desperately re- 
ligious. He found himself liter ally nobody 
in his own house. His drinking and swearing 
were interdicted ; the place was filled with 
monks of all denominations ; often, when he 
wanted his breakfast, he was quietly informed 
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that his lady was with her confessor, and had 
got the keys. As to Father Blazius, he seemed 
quite happy, was constantly with the Lady de 
Seampiers, and troubled /himself very little 
about his former patient. ‘The knight was 
dragged to prayers at all manner of “strange 
times, and if he demurred, his better half 
resented his conduct by praying aloud in bed, 
which the knight found more eruel than the 
worst curtain lecture. In a word, Sir Badlot 
de Scampiers was now expiating his former 
sins. 

A few years rolled on; they had no children ; 
Sir Badlot found himself sinking fast. Un- 
happy at home, and unable to stir out, taunted 
with the idle remembrances of a pi ast life dis- 
gracefully spent, and just awakening to a real 
and terrible consciousness of the future, Sir 
Badlot sought to stifle his memory with exten- 
sive donations, and to compensate for a whole 
life of practical blasphemy by abject displays 
of attrition, contrition, and other degrees of 
priest-enjoined penance. 

The sudden loss of his lady might, at an 
earlier period, have resuscitated the failing 
spirits of Sir Badlot, but he was now too 
that relief. Father 
Blazius managed everything, and when the 
last day of the poor sinner’s life had closed, 
when the halls of the Castle de Scampiers 
were filled with mournful hangings, and with 
vassals whose sad countenances were but 
doubtful representatives of their real thoughts, 
there was a grand assemblage of the monks 
of the new order of Saint Costa-di-Monga, 
and no one felt surprised at finding that the 
whole of the knight’s immense domain was 
given up to that worthy fraternity. 

We must pass over a long interval, during 
which a magnificent abbey rose upon the 
Seampiers estate: in the noblest chapel of 
which, was a sumptuous monument to the 
memory of the knight his wife, whose 
effigies lay side by side in’ greater harmony 
than the originals had ever enjoyed. Alle- 
gorical representations, in that peculiar style 
of art which we hope will be henceforth con- 
fined to tombstones, told of the valiant deeds 
of Sir Badlot in the cause of Christianity, and 
a most appropriately extensive “brass” de- 
tailed his virtues and accomplishments. 

Abbeys, like the knights and kings who 
found them, have an end. A certain king, 
taking a violent fancy to the rich estates of 
the order of Saint Costa-di-Monga, pillaged 
its chapels of everything that could be turned 
into money; leaving only the relics of a few 
saints, which were not convertible into cash— 
the monks—and the empty building. A few 
years afterwards, when the Order had some- 
what recovered this shock, a party of drunken 
soldiers, not being able to force their entrance 
for a similar purpose, set fire to the building, 
burnt out the monks, and left nothing but 
roofless walls, and a few monuments. 

Various persecutions and misfortunes 

gradually reduced the wealthy order of Saint 
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Costa to a poor, persecuted, and much wor- 
thier, company of brethren. At length, every- 
thing connected with the Abbey of Saint 
Costa-di-Monga was forgotten, except some 
ghastly ruins, and some very indistinct 
parchments. 

But, land is land, and the lands of the 
Scampiers estate were more productive than 
ever, though no one knew what claim half 
the present possessors had to them. A cele- 
brated king, however, rewarded one of his 
nobles—who had been engaged in some 
negotiations with the Papal See, relative to a 
“delicate affair” in which his royal master 
was concerned—with the lion’s share of this 
noble domain. 

The whole system of things was changed. 
“Sir Nicholas Garter, and Dorothy, his wife,” 
(as they are called in a dirty white inscription 
on two by no means complimentary portraits 
which hang in the Chapter-House), were as 
good people as you would desire to see. 
Mythology has placed the date of the Golden 
Age in the earliest years of the world. It 

vas otherwise with the quondam Scampiers 
estates, for they had never known such good 
times as the present. Superstition was fast 
yielding to the enlightenment of a religion 
purged from its effects; the tenantry were 
prosperous and unmolested, and felt their own 
interest and affections bound up with that of 
their noble master. 

Meanwhile, ecclesiastical affairs had been 
gradually restored toa better footing. The 
ruined Abbey of Saint Costa was partly re- 
paired, partly rebuilt,and abundantly endowed 
with lands in various parts of the kingdom. 
Sir Nicholas Garter had taken a prominent 
part in the work of restoration, and the now 
Cathedral church was provided with a com- 
plete “foundation.” 

Although learning was at a low ebb, as far 
as general improvement was concerned, the 
barbarous systems of the triviwm and quadri- 
vium had given way, and some notion of 
an useful education paved the way to the 
endowment of schools, In the present instance, 
provision was made for the instruction of a 
certain number of clerks in “ all manner of 
good and profitable learning,” as well as for 
the maintenance and education of several 
poor boys on a humbler footing. We need} 
not trouble our readers with an account of! 
the precise items left for each purpose, 
whether ecclesiastical or scholastic. Suffice 
it to say, that, compared with the modern 
standard, it seemed ludicrously low, and 
highly suggestive of the times when a large 
pig was sold for fourpence, a goose for three- 
halfpence, and an ox for six and threepence. 

But the growth of population, the con- 





sequent growth of houses, and the propor- 
tionate increase in the value of property, 
gradually produced great and pleasant effects 
on the pockets of the Reverend the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Rochford de Tamesis, (such 
was the name which had displaced St. 
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Costa-di-Monga). Fields and swamps became 
parishes ; profitable leases were granted where 
turnips had grown; rich ready-money fines 
and compensations, occasional bequests, and 
an unremitting attention to the improvement 
of the property, united in sondesion the 
Cathedral foundation of St. Rochford de 
Tamesis one of the richest throughout the 
kingdom. 

The Dean and Canons of this ecclesiastical 
golden egg had certainly no reason to find 
fault with its hatching. Most of them were 
men of family, either possessing private pro- 
perty, or holding some rich living or livings 
jointly with their stalls. People wondered 
how it was that the Cathedral itself was in 
bad repair, that scarcely half its space was 
available for purposes of worship, and that the 
surrounding neighbourhood was neglected, 
dirty, and unhealthy. 

Nor was this the only matter of wonder. The 
service within the Cathedral was negligently 
performed. One or two of the canons might 
be there, it is true ; but the service was read 
by the chaplain, who had unaccountably sup- 
planted the “minor canons” mentioned in 
the original statutes. The choir had been 
clumsily partitioned off, and was ill-adapted 
for hearing. The organist, whose salary was 
absurdly low, wisely left the weekly duty 
to an indifferent deputy, and paid attention 
to the more lucrative office of giving lessons 
at fashionable ladies’ schools. 

Grievance upon grievance began to develop 
itself. Augustus Fresco, Esq. R.A., rashly 
ventured to attempt sketching a picturesque 
portion of the Cathedral, and was ushered 
out of the place by the verger. On making 
inquiries at the Deanery, he was patronised 
by the footman, and treated rudely by the 
butler. Forgetting that a private introduction 
would have smoothed all difficulties, or per- 


chaps thinking that public buildings ought to 


be open to the professors of Art without any 
such interest, Mr. Augustus Fresco wrote a 
spirited and sarcastic letter to the “Times” 
on the subject ; the “Times”, followed up the 
matter with a leading article; and the Rev. 
Mildred Hamperchurch, Canon and Sub- 
Dean of St. Rochford, who had purchased 
Mr. Fresco’s last masterpiece of “St. George 
and the Dragon,” felt really vexed, and wrote 
a polite note to the artist, begging him to 
consider the Sub-Deanery as his own residence 
should he again favour the antiquities of 
St. Rochford with a visit. Mr. Augustus 
Fresco replied in an equal spirit of com- 
plaisance, and dedicated a treatise on “ Me- 
dizeval Perspective” to the Very Rev. the 
Sub-Dean of St. Rochford, M.R.S.A., F.R.S., 
F.\S.A., D.D. (by Royal Letters Patent), Cor- 
responding Member of the Cologne Cathedral 
Finishing Society, &c., &e. 

All the dissatisfactions arising from the 
mismanagement of the affairs of St. Rochford 
were not adjusted in so amicable a manner. 
Disputes about church-rates, in which the 
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parishioners claimed assistance from the 
Chapter, and in which the Chapter more posi- 
tively than politely refused to render assist- 
ance, led to angry disputes between active 
churchwardens, and vicars who had little in- 
terest in their parishes. Complaints respect- 
ing the neglected condition of the streets, and 
respecting the character of their inhabitants 
immediately in the neighbourhood of the 
Cathedral, led to sarcastic remarks in popular 


journals. People began to talk about Church | 


Reform, and the Chapter of St. Rochford, 
in disagreeable connection. The abuses were, 
nevertheless, not sufficiently individual in 
their tendency to be readily tangible; nor 
was there any offence so glaring as to com- 
promise a party of men, whose position and 


character in society,and whose known abilities, | to the scholars. 
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The great bed-room, or, more classical] 
speaking, the “dormitory,” was ill ventilated, 
and the roof and gutters thoroughly out of 
repair. A dining-room, said to have been 
allotted to the chorister boys, was not to be 
found at all, though some old people rather 
thought the site was occupied by one of the 
canons’ stables. There was no separate school- 
master for the choristers, though one was 
mentioned in the statutes ; but a little care- 
less tuition was bestowed upon them by one 
of the chaplains, who received an additional 
forty pounds a year for his trouble. 

The most serious mischief of all, was an 
unaccountable increase in the incomes of the 
Dean and Chapter, and a most extraordinary 
stagnation and stand-still in the funds allotted 
As to the “poor boys” men- 


generally placed them beyond the reach of| tioned in the statute, they appeared to have 


reproach, 

At length, however, came an awkward 
event, with which the tranquil security of the 
St. Rochford Chapter might fairly be con- 
sidered at an end. The head-master of the 
foundation school died, and a successor to his 
duties and emoluments was found without 
much difficulty. 

At first, everything went on admirably. 
Mr. Hardhead was an excellent scholar, a 
firm, but gentlemanly disciplinarian, and took 
an enthusiastic interest in his occupation. 
Two or three promising boys got open scholar- 
ships in colleges of high standing ; and, to do 
the Dean and Chapter justice, they evinced a 
kindly disposition towards the deserving 
scholars, and rendered much substantial 
assistance towards their future career. But 
the Rev. Adolphus Hardhead was not merely 
a scholar and a schoolmaster. He had fought 
his way against disadvantages, had gained a 
moderate independence by the fruits of early 
exertions and constant, but by no means 
sordid, economy; and, while disinterested 
enough to undervalue abundance, was too 
wise not to know the value of money. He 
was an undoubted financialist, and never gave 
a farthing without doing real good, because 
he always ascertained the purpose and pro- 
bable effect of his charity bekee and. 
he cautiously shunned the idle and unde- 
serving, he would work like a slave, with and 
for those who would work for themselves ; he 
would smeoth the way for those who had in 
the first instance been their own pioneers, and 
would help a man who had once been success- 
ful, to attain a yet greater success. 

With such a disposition, it was not un- 
natural that the financial state of the school 
should attract the notice of its new superin- 
tendent. In the first place, the school-room 
forms were rickety, the desks and “ lockers” 
generally hung from one hinge instead of two, 
and the quantity of fancy drawings and inscrip- 
tions with which the wainscoting was deco- 
rated, displayed a greater amount of eccen- 
tricity than was warranted by the reputation 
hitherto achieved by the wits of the school. 


| 


no existence. Nevertheless, Mr. Hardhead 
well knew that, as the funds were derived 
from a common source, the circumstances 
which had benefited and increased the incomes 
of one party, ought to have had a propor- 
tionate influence upon all alike. Day after 
day did he spend in the cathedral library, 
raking up dry details respecting estates, mort- 
gages, rentals, and endowments. Volume after 
volume of the driest and most tedious details 
did this indefatigable searcher after truth 
turn over, common-place, transcribe, and com- 
pare. Masses of acts of parliament, quires of 
contradictions, and folios of opinions, failed 
even to tire his assiduity. Journey after 
journey did he take, authority upon authority 
did he consult, opinion upon opinion did he 
take, until he had made out what he con- 
sidered a sufficiently clear case. This found, 
he was too practical to remain long without 
coming to the matter at once. Too wise to 
ask for all at once, Mr, Hardhead began with 
complaints relative to the state of the school- 
house. He met with the answer he had 
expected. The Dean and Chapter expressed 
their willingness to head a subscription towards 
the necessary repairs, but cautiously avoided 
allowing that there was any claim which 
they were bound to recognise. This was a 


a 


While} bad beginning, and the Head Master could 


clearly perceive that even this moderate 
demand had stirred up a considerable amount 
of ill-will and vexation, 

But, when a letter, drawn up with legal 
minuteness, and displaying a most disagree- 
able knowledge of disagreeable facts, was laid 
before the Chapter, calling upon them to aug- 
ment sundry scholarships, which had remained 
at their original almost nothingness, to restore 
the foundation provided for the education of 
“poor boys,” and to refund a large sum of 
money which had evidently been distributed 
in a manner contrary to the letter or spirit of 
the founder’s will, they were perfectly over- 
come with astonishment at the audacity of 
their Head Master. 

The Reverend Blair Vorax nodded distantly 
to the Reverend Mr, Hardhead the next morn- 
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ing, observing that “he was sorry that he (the 
Reverend Mr. Hardhead) had thought fit to 
address such a letter to the members of the 
Chapter, but that he (the Reverend Mr. H.) 
knew his own affairs best,” &c., &, 

The Reverend Michael Place, who had 
always been boisterously friendly,’and was 
very hoity-toity in speech, spoke somewhat as 
follows : 

“Yes! Ah! Humph! Well! Ah! That 
| letter of yours—well! great pity—very sorry, 
hem! you know best. Yes! good morning.” 

The Very Reverend the Dean, simply wrote 
as follows: 

“The Dean of St. Rochford informs the 
| Rev. Mr. Hardhead that the Chapter of St. 
| Rochford are not in the habit of consulting 
| the Head Master of St. Rochford’s Grammar 
_ School as to the employment and distribution 
of the cathedral property. 





The Rev. A. Hardhead.” 


Mr. Hardhead knew too much of human 
nature in general, and ecclesiastical human 
nature in particular, to entertain any expect- 
ation of success by such simple measures as 
he had already adopted. A pamphlet ac- 
cordingly soon made its appearance, bearing 
the title of “On the present Application of 
the Endowments of Grammar Schools, with 
Hints towards establishing a Committee of 
Inquiry on this important Subject.” The 
press took the alarm, the pamphlet was re- 
viewed, quoted, — bullied, abused, 
es and puffed in every possible manner. 

ut, the Dean and Chapter of St. Rochford 
bitterly lamented their want of common sense, 
in suffering such details to become public, and 
would gladly have reconsidered the proposals 
which had elicited their angry reply. 

We will not detail how many private and 
— bickerings took place on the subject, 
10Ww many ingenious attempts were made to 
ruin the enterprising clergyman who had! 
started the inquiry, how they were rebutted | 
by his conscientious and well-directed energy. 
The press pe to get more unanimous in 
denouncing the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Rochford de Tamesis; the Bishop, who had 
claimed the prerogative of being the only man 
justified in interfering in the matter, and who 

ad refused to interfere at all, shrunk under 
the wincing attacks of Sir Reuben Paul in 
“the House ;” and the Reverend Mr. Hard- 
head was promoted by a Cabinet Minister toa 
living of great value, which, while it rendered 
him independent of the Chapter of St. Roch- 
ford, gave him a position which lent additional 
weight to his attacks. 

And yet, we lament to say, things are still 
in the same condition. One of the canons is 
employed in getting his house in order to 
rebuild the interior in a modern and elegant 
style ; another of them has gone to live in 
Italy, and if Italy fails, will try Madeira, for 
the benefit of his health. The Reverend Arthur 
Rose, chaplain, has thrown up his situation 
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in order to better himself, having obtained an 
under-mastership, worth 100/. a year, and 
having suffered much from acute bronchitis 
in consequence of his lodgings overlooking a 
damp and often inundated meadow. Young 
Pegasus, one of the most promising boys at 
St. Rochford, has just taken a double first 
at the university, but is somewhat hampered 
with debts. He is not an expensive youth, 
but his scholarship is so very small in value, 
that, even with the occasional five pounds 
sent him by his former kind master, he can 
hardly make both ends meet. 

The last we heard of the affairs of St. 
Rochford was a few months ago, when much 
as we lamented the reason for the remark, 
we could not help admiring the cautious 
common sense that dictated it. A plea- 
sant old gentleman, whose fortune was of 
his own getting, avowed to us his intention 
of leaving a handsome property to be devoted 
to the improvement of a Church of England 
school, and a Methodist training academy. 
We expressed some surprise at the apparent 
incongruity of the two objects of his charity. 

“T have left my money in such a manner,” 
he replied, “that the party who is guilty of 
misapplication of the funds, will be held ac- 
countable to the other, and the money will 
consequently be forfeited. Thus, each board 
of trustees will act as a restraint upon the 
other, and I may hope that the intended good 
will be realised. Furthermore, I have made a 
proportionate, not a positive, scale of salaries 
and bounties, that all may benefit alike by 
the increase, and that none may unduly suf- 
fer by the falling off of the means placed at 
their disposal.” 

We thought this a good idea; and yet we 
grieved to think that religious differences 
should be thought the only security for the 
UNITY OF CHARITY. 


A TALE OF THE FOREST OF DEAN, 


Tue Forest of Dean belongs to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty, and is situated in the 
western district of Gloucestershire. It is 
about twenty miles long, and ten broad. Its 
wealth consists in productive coal and iron 
mines, stone quarries, and majestic oaks. One 
portion of this forest, abutting on the Wye, 
abounds in woodland scenes of tranquil 
beauty; another portion, stretching to the 
Severn, is bolder, and, as the Guide Books 
would say, more romantic “in its features.” It 
was near the Severn that I lived when the 
events occurred around me which I intend to 
narrate. 

For many years the Forest of Dean was 
grossly neglected ; its timber was cut down 
and no young trees were planted to fill up 
the vacancies. This system was carried so far, 
that, in my father’s young days, large portions 
of the country nominally forest were com- 
pletely without trees. Upon such treeless 
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portions, or wherever else they chose, the 
neighbouring farmers considered themselves 
perfectly entitled to encroach. Some had 
actually enclosed for themselves portions of 
the royal property, and built cottages thereon, 
into which no constable ever walked to inquire 
by what right this unauthorised squatting 
took place. Acres, by the hundred, of forest 
land, having been thus appropriated, the 
district swarmed with population. Any 
cottager possessing pigs or sheep, cattle or 
donkies, turned his dumb dependents out into 
the forest, where they found free commons in 
its grassy nooks, as freely and unhesitatingly 
as if their owners’ rights were enrolled on 
parchment, and had been bought with lawful 
money. 

The Government decided that a check 
should be put on these proceedings, and de- 
termined to enclose the forest. Discontent ac- 
cordingly prevailed among the foresters. At 
the Speech House—in the centre of the forest, 
and from time immemorial the forum of the dis- 
trict—meetings were held. While foresters de- 
nounced the Government proceeding, Govern- 
ment proceeded with its work. Trespassing 
sheep and cattle were impounded ; if any rash 
adventurer commenced the building of a 


cottage within the royal ground, its walls| 


were “tumbled.” The enclosures were com- 
pleted, while the foresters bewailed, or 
threatened, in the Speech House, with about 
as much chance of what the speakers were 
pleased to call “redress,” as a vagrant has, 
when he threatens appeal against the decision 
of the magistrate. 

Mrs. Winifred Kear was among those who 
were affected by the Government proceedings. 
By profession she was an ash-burner—in other 
words, a humble manufacturer of alkali; a 
term, however, which she had never heard in 


her life. She cut down fern, burned it, and from | 
j}and had any money left to buy it with. Then 


the ashes, with the aid of water, kneaded a sub- 
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stance into little round balls, which she sold to | 


the surrounding housewives, for the purpose of 


softening the water in their tubs on washing- | 


days. Out of the ashes ofa vast number of 
ferns, with frugality to aid her in her alchemy, 
she had extracted a few pieces of gold, and 
with those she had built a little cottage, en- 
closing round it a quite liberal allowance of 


the royal ground, which she had made into a| 
She had also bred some sheep of a| 


garden. 
small hardy breed, producing very fine wool— 
a breed, I believe, peculiar to our forest. She 


Winny’s family, and was accustomed to come 


“but and ben,” as inclination led her. Winny’s | 


cottage was built in accordance with the archi- 
tectural design to which our forest cottages in 
general conform. It had four rooms, two on 
the ground-floor and two above for the main 
work, with a back-kitchen as appendix. 
There was no lack of gay flowers in the 
arden, and Winny had not omitted to lay the 
oundations of an orchard. A vine grew over 
the cottage wall, and there was a jessamine 








| planted jessamine. 





| person ; 
had also a cow, who was a member, in fact, of | 
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that climbed over the green wooden porch, 
but it was. not Winny who planted that. At 
any rate, I do not think it was, for all the 
neighbow's said that Winny was a witch. 
When I was a young and lusty man she was 
an old, tottering creature—not the woman, 
I think, to plant jessamine about her door, 
Jack Prosser, her factotum, never planted it, 
I’m sure. He was a wild Orson of a fellow. 
Went about with his hairy chest exposed, and 
no hat on his shaggy penthouse ; which could 
be distinguished only by its anatomical posi- 
tion as e head of hair. No storm ever wetted 
Jack Prosser to the scalp; and his thick dirty 
hands, I am quite sure, never could have 
Mary Llewellyn planted 
it when she was an orphan child. Now she is 
the mother of a fine young man who attends 
medical lectures at University College, and 
comes home to the forest in vacation time, to 
turn his nose up at the ignorance of me, his 
father. 

Mary lived in the time I tell you of, with 
Winny Kear, who was her mother’s mother. 
Winny petted her preposterously. I did not 
think so then, but I do now. I frequently 
remark to Mrs. Wyville, that a little rougher 
usage trom her grandmother in early life 
would havz been a great blessing to both of 
us. As adamsel, Mary was extremely pas- 
tora. In the morning she arose, milked her 


|cow, Truelove, and placed the milk in bright 


tin pannikins to cream. Then she had 
breakfast, went to pay attentions to the sheep, 
returned home again, and then went to the 
well for water. At the well it was a daily 
accident that I should chance to meet her. 
Having quarrelled with me there, she would 
go home, tuck up her sleeves, and play at cook 
till dinner-time. After dinner she would 
decorate herself and go to the next village, 
shopping, if she could find anything to want, 


she came home, and spent the evening in 
sewing and knitting ; or in dancing, when it 
was a gala time and dances were afoot. I 
suppose that is how forest-maidens usually 
live. 

Now, in the opinion of the foresters, Jack 
Prosser was an able man, These good people 
are exclusively known to one another by 
some nickname, and Jack Prosser’s nickname 
was the “Counsellor.” Winny Kear being a 
witch, it was fair to suppose her man a gifted 
therefore Jack Prosser was the 
forest counsellor, the village Hampden, and so 
on. The result of forest meetings came at 
length in the shape of a decision that the 
banks of the enclosures should be levelled, 
and the forest once again thrown open. Of 


this movement Mr. Prosser was appointed 


leader. 

On the 10th of May, 18—, Mr. Prosser 
attempted to wash his face and hands, to the 
intense astonishment of Miss Llewellyn, before 
whom he appeared in a mottled condition, as 
she sat knitting under an apple-tree. There 
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is no doubt whatever, now, that Jack chuckled, 
and seratched his head. Mr. Prosser made a 
declaration of affection, in short; but his 
manner was so mysterious, his words were 
so unfathomable, that although he left Miss 
Llewellyn under the impression that he had 
proposed himself as her future husband, and 
that he had been accepted as such ; the lady 
herself had not the smallest suspicion of the 
purport of his declaration. It was not, in 
fact, until Jack had gone off in a state of 
rapture, and until Mary began to reflect, that 
the idea of Jack’s “intentions” entered 
her imagination. She resolved, however, 
to take an early opportunity of undeceiving 
him. 

Now it was Whitsuntide, and Whitsuntide 
is the great holiday season in the Forest of 
Dean. A very pleasant season, too, it is for 
anybody living in a forest, when the trees put 
on their first fresh leaves, and the orchards 
are in blossom, and the hawthorns too: when 
birds are making up for their long silence, | 
and the bees again are busy. In the Forest 
of Dean every hamlet has, at this season, its 
wake or village festival; and morris-dancing 
is the business of life. Each morris-dancer | 
throws aside his coat and waistcoat, to display 
a shirt covered with party-coloured ribbons 
twisted into rosettes for him by his sweet- 
heart. Happy the maid who has decked out | 
her lover with the gayest finery ; she loves to | 
see her ribbons glorified. Then the dancers 
pride themselves on feathers also, and hang | 
bells about their knees. The foremost dancer | 
wields a flag on which are inscribed the initials | 
of the district to which his morris belongs. 
Our dancing-ground was Blakeney Hill. That 
hill is green to the summit, and its sides are 
covered with cottage-gardens, and were then | 
gay and sweet with apple-blossom. From 
the top, you see the Severn parted from you 
by narrow dells and orchards, with Blakeney | 
village set in the rustic picture like a black- | 
bird’s egg in a green nest of moss, On the} 
top of this hill is a level platform, where has 
been always held the Blakeney Hill wake. | 
To this wake all the different forest districts | 
used to send forth their sets of morris-dancers ; 
each set had its own dancing-ground, and you | 
might see twenty or thirty companies, of forty | 
or more couples, all tripping it at one time 
merrily. 

On the 10th of May, 18—, I walked with | 
Mary Llewellyn to this wake, soon after her 
interview with Mr. Prosser. Mary was very 
joyous ; we wandered, I may say, scampered, | 
to and fro; the distant fiddles and the 
tinkling of the morris-bells possibly made me 
sentimental. I twined some wild-flowers into 
a true-love knot, and offered them to Miss 
Llewellyn ; she blushed, and put the flowers 
in her bosom. I offered her my arm, on 
which she put her hand for the first time. 
My future fate as a domestic man was sealed. 
I liked the notion then ; it was a happy one: 
and when we reached the wake, I led Mary 
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to the top of the Etlve set of morris-dancers 
and I believe we danced to the astonishment 
of all beholders ; for we were both glad, and 
our hearts were dancing. 

Thereupon presently came Mr. Prosser to 
claim Mary for a dance. Mary was tired, 
and there followed a few words of explana- 
tion, which begot no friendship towards 
me from Mr. Jack. When we came home, 
Farmer Grimes solemnly warned me against 
“being too sweet upon Poily Llewellyn,” 
because she was a witch’s grandchick, and 
the old woman had caused his wagon to 
stick for two hours in a rut opposite her 
cottage. I pooh-poohed Farmer Grimes, 
who, consequently, considered me a doomed 
lad. 

Two miles from Lydney rises a bold table- 
land called the Bailey; a wild, heath-like 
place, commanding fine views of the Severn, 
the neighbourhood of Park End, and the 
picturesque woodland church of St. Paul’s, 
The Bailey itself looks wild and desolate ; 
there you have holly-trees and furze-bushes ; 
and there we had, in July, 18—, a meeting of 
some thousand foresters, Every district of 
the forest had sent to the general muster a 
supply of men with spades and pickaxes ; yea, 
verily, and some with swords and muskets, 
that gave no very military look to warriors in 
smock-frocks, velveteens, and hob-nailed shoes. 
Counsellor Prosser addressed the assembly. 


| Farmer Grimes wanted to know whether they 


would throw the banks down, in case soldiers 
came? The resolution passed in answer to 
Farmer Grimes’s query was to the effect, that 
if the soldiers—a regiment or so—did come, the 
banks were to be allowed to stand ; but, if the 
military force were small, and the foresters could 
overcome it, the fences were to be demolished, 
The foresters then separated into several de- 
tachments, each under its leader, and each 
appointed to destroy a certain part of the 
embankments, The rattle of spades and pick- 
axes shortly resounded ; the levelling of every 
bank was celebrated with cheers remorselessly 
noisy, and serious alarm spread through the 
surrounding country. It was reported that the 
forest was in complete insurrection ; that men 
regularly drilled and armed possessed the 
almost inaccessible recesses; and that Robin 
Hood did nothing in comparison with what 
was to be expected from the men of Dean. 

Having razed the embankments, the bold 
foresters turned loose their cattle upon the 
forbidden ground; formed an encampment 
upon a rough ridge, called Putnage ; and sent 
round detachments to exact contributions 
from adjacent villages and farms. The 
alarmed neighbours paid the black-mail. The 
local authorities swore in a multitude of 
special constables, and sent to London for the 
military. Sure enough, down the soldiers 
came. 

The forest army under General Jack Prosser 
looked like a gipsy camp. The moment the 
camp was formed, the General thought 
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victory was won, and proceeded at once to sit 
down in peaceful triumph upon his laurels ; 
the very way to crush them. The enemy, 
consisting of a goodly array of the troops in 
the pay of His Most Gracious Majesty, came 
into the forest, expecting a vigorous resistance 
from men armed to the teeth, and opposing 
their breasts fanatically to the bayonet. The 
regulars were, however, grievously deceived. 
The insurgents did not wait even to discover 
what the smell of gunpowder was like, but 
scampered off at the first sounds of the drum 
and fife. 

Now, [had pretty hotly joined the move- 
ment, because it concerned very closely the 
fortunes of Mrs. Winny Kear, the grandmother 
of the sweetheart of my bosom, and the capital 
encroacher on the public land. Being sound 
in wind and limb, and young in blood, I en- 
deavoured to oppose myself to timid counsel, 
and to stir up the foresters to fight. 

“A spy!” cried Mr. Prosser; “he is 
bribed to get us into trouble. Lay hold of 
him.” 

They did lay hold of me; they tied me, 
gagged me, and dragged me off. Mr. Prosser’s 
motive was revenge ; and the foresters of Little 
Dean, who had got hold of me, being the 
roughest men of our community, carried the 
business a little to extremes. They took me 
to a coal-pit which had been recently deserted, 
and sent me down there by the windlass. The 
man who went down with me discharged me 
at the bottom like rubbish from the basket, 
and was wound up again. 

This might have been, and would have been, 
a case of murder, if it were possible for a dozen 
countrymen to know a secret, and for none 
of them to leave it behind him at an alehouse. 
At eleven o’clock that night, Mary Llewellyn, 
who had sought me since noon, like a loving 
little soul, obtained a mere hint of my where- 
abouts. She knocked up Farmer Grimes 
who had been then two hours in bed, coaxed 
him to go with her into the rain, and let 
her down the pit. He went with her and let 
her down; he could not go himself, because 
she would not have relied upon her strength 
to wind him up again. She came down with 
a lantern, found me, and put brandy between 
my lips—then put something much sweeter 
upon my lips. After I got out of that pit, I lost 
no time in getting into another; we were 
married in Blakeney Church.—Well, well. 
Away with melancholy! 

Several leaders of the forest outbreak having 
been taken and tried, their Commander-in- 
Chief, Mr. Prosser, among others, went abroad. 
The cases of old Mrs. Winny Kear and 
others who had built cottages thoughtlessly 
on royal ground, were mercifully dealt with 
by the Government, and leases were granted 
to them at a peppercorn rent for various terms, 
according to the length of time the several 
encroachments had existed. Winny fell asleep 
in peace, when death arrived to do for her 
what she had been doing all her life :—to 
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gather her for ashes. I cannot say that 
since then J have lived in peace. But I 
am happy. 





SHADOWS. 
THE SHADOW OF MARGERY PASTON. 


A SUGGESTIVE book, “The Paston Letters ; 
Original Letters, written during the reigns 
of Eenry the Sixth, Edward the Fourth, and 
Richard the Third:” the private history of 
a family of rank, some four centuries ago. In | 
this collection of ancient memorials of domestic 
life, we trace the nature of the contests be- 
tween themselves of a poor, ambitious, and 
turbulent aristocracy, when the right of the 
strong arm\was paramount over law; we see 
the growth of that power which was derived 
from the profitable exercise of industry ; and 
view the middle classes, amidst the partial 
oppression and general contempt of the high- 
born, securing for themselves a firm position 
and a strong hold, whilst the exclusive claims 
of feudality were crumbling around them, 
Here we learn how harsh were many of the 
domestic relations of parent and child—how 
public oppression had its counterpart in pri- 
vate tyranny. The love passages of the book 
are singularly interesting. A humble friend 
of the Paston family has won the affections of 
one of its daughters. They are betrothed. The 
mother insults the “ Factor.” The brothers 
despise him. The power of the Church is 
opposed to the union. Yet the ardent girl is 
constant—and she triumphs. How she final] 
emerged from her persecutions is not recorded. 
But the last letter of the angry mother, which 
describes these struggles, is thus endorsed :— 
“A letter to Sir John Paston from his mother, 
touching the good-will between her daughter 
Margery P. and Ric. Calle, who were after 
married together.” 

The shadows of the young lady and her 
lover arise before us, and we try to piece out 
their dim history. 





Margery Paston is sitting in the accustomed 
solitude of the Brown chamber in her mother’s 
dowry house at Norwich. Dame Margaret 
Paston, her mother, has just returned from 
spending the Easter of 1469 in her son’s 
ruinous castle-of Caister. He holds this 
castle under a disputed will ; and the great 
Duke of Norfolk is preparing to dispossess him 
of it, not by the feeble writs of the King’s 
Court at Westminster, but by gun and scaling- 
ladder. On the return of the lady she receives 
unwelcome intelligence. Her chaplain, Sir 
James Gloys, has intercepted a letter ad- 
dressed to her daughter. The young lady 
is the object of constant anxiety and sus- 
picion—watched—persecuted. Up to the 
age of twelve or fourteen she had seen little 
of her parents, but had been a welcome inmate |! 
in the family of Sir John Fastolf, at Caister ; 
who, in his caresses of the fair girl, indulged 
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the strong affection which old men generally 
feel towards a playful and endearing child. 
He had no children of his own, and little 
Margery was therefore a real solace to the 
ancient warrior. There was another child, 
a few years older than Margery, who was ad- 
mnitted to play, and to learn out of the same 
| book, with the daughter of the Pastons. 
| This was Richard Calle, the only son of an 
| honest and painstaking man, who acted in 
|| the capacity of a steward for Sir John Fastolf, 
| and conducted many of the complicated affairs 
with which the old knight amused himself in 
|| the evening of a busy life—his friends com- 
| plaining of “the yearly great damage he 
i er in disbursing his money about 

shipping and boats, keeping a house up at 
Yarmouth to his great harm, and receiveth 
| but chaffer and ware for his corns and his 
| wools, and then must abide a long day to 
| make money.” * 
| Richard Calle has now grown into man- 
hood. He is reputed to have received a 
| goodly inheritance from his father, which he 
has increased by provident enterprises in 
trade. When the Pastons wanted money, he 
| was once always to be applied to. But he has 
| presumed to address his playfellow Margery 
| with the language of affection ; and though Sir 
|| John Paston had once said that, for his part, 
Richard Calle might have his dowerless sister 
and welcome, for he had always been a warm 
| friend of the Pastons, his mother is indig- 
nant that a trader should presume to think 
of marrying into a gentle family ; and John 
| of Gelston, the second son, in an hour when 
the fortunes of the house seemed in the 
| ascendant, has vowed that Richard Calle 
“should never have my good-will for to make 
| my sister to sell candles and mustard at 
| Framlingham.” + 

Margery Paston sits in the Brown chamber, 
with her bright blue eyes dimmed with tears, 
She is endeavouring to forget her own sorrows 
by reading a tale of imaginary griefs, which 
_ for four hundred years has never been read 
with a tearless eye. She is at that passage 
of “The Clerk’s Tale” of Chaucer, where 
Grisildis has her infant daughter taken from 
her, under pretence that it is to be put to 
death :— 


“ But, at the last, to speaken she began, 
And meekely she to the serjeant pray’d 
(So as he was a worthy gentleman ) 
That she might kiss her child ere that it deid [died] ; 
And in her barne [lap] this little child she laid 
With full sad face, and ‘gan the child to bliss, 
And lulled it, and after ’gan it kiss.” 


The door of the chamber is hastily opened, 
and an old servant stands before Margery 
with a face of affright..» All in that household 
love the gentle maiden ; and so the old man, 
seeing the tear in her eye, bids her be of good 
cheer, for though his worshipful mistress is 
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now in a somewhat impatient humour, and 
demands her instant attendance in the Oaken 
parlour, she is a good lady at heart, and 
would soon forgive any slight cause of 
offence. 

Dame Paston has called in two allies to 
constitute, with herself, the tribunal that is 
about to sit in judgment on Margery Paston. 
Dame Agnes Paston, the aged mother of the 
late heir of Caister, sits at the table with her 
daughter-in-law and the priest. 

Margery enters; and, in a moment, is 
kneeling at the feet of her mother, with the 
accustomed reverence of child to parent. 
“Oh, minion,” says the mother, “rise, I 
beseech you; it is not for such as you to 
kneel to a poor forlorn widow, left with few 
worldly goods. Mistress Calle has plenteous- 
ness all around her, and has nothing to ask of 
the world’s gear. She has her good house at 
Framlingham, and her full store at Norwich. 
Mistress, know you the price of salted hams 
at this present? Are pickled herrings plen- 
teous? We have some wool in loft, which 
we should not be unwilling to exchange for 
worsteds. How say you, Mistress Dry-goods ; 
will you deal, will you chaffer ?” 

“My mother, what mean you ?” 

“Oh, minion, you know full well my mean- 
ing. You are an alien from your family. 
You are betrothed to alow trader, with no 
gentle blood in his veins.” 

“The good Sir William Paston, Knight, and 
whilom Judge of His Majesty’s Court of the 
Common Pleas, would rise from his grave to 
save a grand-daughter of his from inter- 
marrying with mustard and candle,” quoth 
the ancient lady. “Faugh! a factor!” 

“ And one whom I shrewdly suspect to be 
a heretic,” says the priest, looking earnestly 
at Mistress Margaret Paston. 

“Oh, my mother, why am I thus perse- 
cuted ?” 

“Persecuted, forsooth responds the 
elder dame; “I took other rule with my 
daughters ; and well do I remember that 
when Elizabeth Clere, my niece, tried to 
intercede with me for her wilful cousin Mary, 
forasmuch as she had been ‘ beaten once in the 
week or twice, and sometimes twice in a day, 
and had her head broke in several places,’ * 
I told her that it was for warning and en- 
sample to all forward maidens, who dared to 
think of love or marriage without their 
parents’ guidance. And with the help of my 
worthy lord, the good Sir William Paston, 
Knight, and Judge of His Majesty’s Court of 
the Common Pleas—His Majesty Henry the 
Sixth gave him two robes and a hundred 
marks yearly ; and may God him preserve 
upon his throne——” 

The priest and Mistress Margaret drown 
the good old lady’s somewhat disloyal grati- 
tude (seeing that the House of York is in 
the ascendant) by judicious clearings of the 
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voice, as they prepare to read the intercepted 
letter of Richard Calle, with sundry glosses. 

“Minion,” says the mother, “know you 
this superscription ?” 


“ Tt isa letter from my own Richard,” cries | 


the delighted girl ; “ will you give it me ?” 

“ Assuredly not. It convicts you of being a 
false liar,—or it lies itself. Did you not, with 
the fear of close custody, and bread and 
water, and may be some healing stripes, before 
your eyes, affirm that there was no contract 
between the dry-goodsman and yourself?” 

“ Mother, I own my sin; J did affirm it, 
but I was wrong, and I am penitent.” 

“Vile brethel!” exclaims the mother. 

“She mentioned it not, even under the seal 
of confession,” adds the priest. 

“ Yes, once in the week or twice, and some- 
times twice a day, and she made an excellent 
wife, by reason of the frequent beatings, and 
brought up her children accordant,” solilo- 
quises the old lady. 

“Daughter, I conjure you to hear what 
this vile Richard Calle sayeth to you. Tell 
me that it is false—tell me that he is a bold 
liar, when he affirmeth that you are con- 
tracted, and you shall at once have all freedom 
and reasonable pleasure ; but if not——” 

“ Mother, I listen.” 

“Hear, then, what this abominable bill 
imports. Sir James, please to read.” 

“<'To Mistress Margery Paston : 

“ «Mine own lady and mistress, and before 
God very true wife, I, with heart full, very 
sorrowfully recommend me unto you, as he 
that cannot be merry, nor nought shall be, 
till it be otherwise with us than it is yet ; for 
this life that we lead now is neither pleasure 
to God nor to the world, considering the great 
band of matrimony that is made betwixt us, 


and also the great love that hath been, and as} 


I trust yet is, betwixt us, and as on my part 
never greater. Wherefore I beseech Almighty 
God comfort us as soon as it pleaseth Him ; 


for us that ought of very right to be most | 


together, are most asunder. Meseemeth it is 
a thousand years ago that I spake with 
you “i 


Margery here bursts into a passion of tears ; | 


and her mother, almost weeping too, ejacu- 
lates, “My poor child!” The priest looks 
at the lady somewhat spitefully, and pro- 
ceeds :— 

“*T had liever than all the good in the world 
I might be with you. Alas! alas! good lady, 
full little remember they what they do that 
keep us thusasunder. Four times in the year 
are they accursed that let matrimony ga 

“ Accursed, are they ?” exclaims the priest. 
“ Ban and anathema against us, my worshipful 
lady! But there are others, I wot, that the 
Church holds accursed ; and this base me- 
chanical be one of them, if I mistake not. Did 
I not once hear him say—for the varlet ever 
had privilege to speak in this house, when his 
betters held their peace—did I not hear him 
once say that his father had told him that he 
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had seen the heretic priest, John Waddon, 
}burnt at Framlingham, and that he (shame 
that such an unbeliever might presume to 
speak upon matters of the Church !) thought 
that the knowledge of the truth was not 
advanced by such terrors, and that those who 
lit the fires for the Lollards had no sanction 
in the Gospel of Christ. For mine own part, I 
well believe that he has seduced our daughter 
from her obedience by his false and damnable 
opinions. Mistress Margery, did he never 
open in your presence the book of that arch 
heretic, John Wiclif, which is called ‘The 
Book of the New Law’—the book which, in 
the Constitution of Archbishop Arundel, was 
forbidden to be read, under pain of the greater 
excommunication ?” 

The maiden answers not. The priest, look- 
ing earnestly at Mistress Margaret Paston, 
asks her if she did not think that there was a 
possibility of such a devilish corruption having 
gone forward; and Mistress Margaret, her 
cheek colouring a deep red, and then having 
an ashy paleness, speaks no more for good or 
evil to her daughter, but quails before the 
priest. He has her secret. There is a 
treasured volume in that house, whier has 
been carefully locked up for half a century, to 
be looked upon in the secret hour, when pry- 
ing eyes are sleeping, and in the hour of 
tribulation, when careful eyes are waking. 
With Richard Calle, Mistress Margaret had 
often spoken of this book ; although even to 
possess it was to risk a charge of “ Lollardie,” 
with all its penalties, The priest sees his 
triumph ; and proceeds to make an end of as 
much of the letter as he chooses to read :— 

“*T understand, lady, ye have had as much 
sorrow for me as any gentlewoman hath had 
in the world, as would God all that sorrow 
that ye have had, had rested upon me, and 
| that ye had been discharged of it ; for I wis, 
lady, it is to me a death to hear that ye be 
| entreated otherwise than ye ought to be ; this 
is a painful life that we lead. I cannot live 
thus without it be a great displeasure to 
God.’” 

“ He thought not of God’s displeasure when 
he presumed to speak of love to a daughter of 
the Pastons,” says the priest. “A grand- 
daughter of Sir William Paston, one of his 
Majesty’s Justices,” mutters the ancient lady. 
Sir James continues to read the missive :— 

“*T suppose they deem we be not ensured 
together, and if they do so I marvel, for then 
they are not well advised, remembering the 
plauinness that I brake to my mistress at the 
beginning, and I suppose by you, both ; and ye 
did as ye ought to do of very right ; and if ye 
have done the contrary, as I have been in- 
formed ye have done, ye did neither con- 
sciencely, nor to the pleasure of God, without 
ye did it for fear, and for the time, to please 
such as were at that time about you; and if 
ye did it for this cause, it was a reasonable cause, 
considering the great and importable calling 
upon ye that ye had; and many an untrue tale 
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was made to you of me, which, God know it, I 
was never guilty of.” * 

“ And now, pretty Mistress Margery,” says 
Sir James, “ will you affirm that this man 
sayeth untruly, when he sayeth that you are 
ensured together? You have before said that 
you are not so ensured. Will you cast off your 
| mother and your brothers to be the wife of a 
low factor, and a companion for idle queans 
and the wives of fat burgesses, instead of 
| wedding some noble knight, who will give you 
a castle to dwell in, with all worship and 
| authority ? Deny the contract ; there is guilt 
| in affirming it, even if it had been made in a 
| moment of imprudence.” 

“Sir James Gloys, and you, my honoured 
mother,” answers the maiden, “ Richard Calle 
| says truly, that I did not consciencely, nor to 
| the pleasure of God, when I concealed our con- 
| tract for fear, and for the time. We are be- 
trothed ; and I rejoice in the handfasting. No 
pain, no fear, shall ever again lead me to deny 
it. He is my true husband, and may I ever 

be to him a reverent and loving wife. For 
| who can I love as I have loved, and do love, 
| Richard Calle,—the companion of my child- 
| hood, the instructor of my girlhood: a true 
| man, as brave as if he were the sturdiest 
| of belted knights—as wise as if he were the 
| clerkliest of learned scholars. He has abund- 
ance; he is generous. When did a Paston 
ask Richard Calle for aid that his hand was 
| not open? We may not want his help just 
now ; but if the time arrive, and assuredly it 
may be not far off, that hand would be again 
stretched out for succour, Come Richard 
Calle of gentle or simple, I heed not; he is 
my own true man, and to him is my faith 
| plighted, for ever and aye.” 

“Twice in a day, and had her head broke 
in several places,” grumbles the ancient 
dame. 

“Mistress Margery,” responds the priest, 
“you must take your own course. But this 
is not now a matter for daughter and mother 
to settle between them. It must before the 
Lord Bishop. In the name of Holy Church, 
I prohibit all intercourse by message or letter 
between Richard Calle and yourself. You 
must be in strict durance for a short season ; 
and then a higher than us shall decide, con- 
tract or no contract. Heaven forfend that I, 
or any servant of the altar, should let 
matrimony.” 

“ My child, go to your chamber,’ 
the subdued mother. 

We see the shadow of Margery Paston, 
before she quits the Oaken parlour, kneeling 
for her mother’s blessing, 


? 


whispers 


The Michaelmas of 1469 is nearly come. 
Margery Paston is still in durance at her 
mother’s house, Every art has been tried to 
make her deny the betrothal. The priest has 
worked upon the fears of the mother—the 


* This and the preceding passages are given literally 
from Calle’s letter in the Paston Collection. 
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daughter has been studiously kept from her 
presence. But this state of things cannot 
abide. Dame Margaret thus writes to Sir 
John Paston: “I greet you well, and send 
you God’s blessing and mine; letting you 
weet that on Thursday last was, my mother 
and I were with my Lord of Norwich, and 
desired him that he would no more do in the 
matter touching your sister till that ye, and 
my brother, and others, that were executors 
to your father, might be here together, for 
they had the rule of her as well as I; and 
he said plainly that he had been required so 
often to examine her, that he might not, nor 
would, no longer delay it: and charged me, 
in pain of cursing, that she should not be 
deferred, but that she should appear before 
him the next day. And I said plainly that I 
would neither bring her nor send her. And 
then he said that he would send for her 
himself, and charged that she should be at 
her liberty to come when he sent for hey.” 

On the next day—it is a Friday—Margery 
Paston is brought into the Bishop’s Court. 
There, surrounded with the panoply of the 
Church, sits old Walter Lyhart—he that built 
the roof of the nave, and the screen, of 
Norwich Cathedral. The maiden trembles, 
but her spirit remains unbroken. The bishop 
puts her in remembrance how she was born, 
—what kin and friends she has—“ And ye 
shall have more, young lady, if ye will be 
ruled and guided after them. But if ye will 
not, what rebuke, and loss, and shame will be 
yours? They will evermore forsake you, for 
any good, or help, or comfort that ye shall 
have of them. Be well advised. I have 
heard say that ye love one that your friends 
are not well pleased that ye should love. Be 
advised—be right well advised.” 

“T am the betrothed wife of Richard 
Calle. I must cleave to him for better for 
worse.” 

“Rehearse to me what you said to him. 
Let me understand if it makes matrimony ?” 

“We have plighted our troth—we are hand- 
fasted. How can I repeat the words? Richard 
said Oh, my lord! spare me. I am bound 
in my conscience, whatsoever the words were, 
If the very words make not sure, make it, I 
beseech you, surer ere I go hence.” 

And then the bishop dismisses the maiden 
with many frowns. 

Richard Calle is summoned. 


He briefly 
tells the time and place where the vows were 


exchanged. The bishop is bewildered. He 
searcely dare hesitate to confirm the marriage. 
But the subtle priest is at his side, and he 
whispers the fearful word of “ Lollardie.” 
Then the bishop hastily breaks up the court, 
and says, “That-he supposed there should be 
found other things against him that might 
cause the letting the marriage ; and there- 
fore he would not be too hasty to give 
sentence.” 

Margery Paston stands again upon her 
mother’s threshold. The aged servant is 
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weeping as he opens the door : “Oh, my dear 
young mistress! I am commanded to shut 
this gate against you.” The figure of Sir 
James Gloys looms darkly in the hall. 
“ Begone, mistress!” he exclaims. “I will go 
to my grandmother,” sobs out the poor girl. 
“Your grandmother banishes you for ever 
from her presence,” retorts the churlish 
priest. 

It is night. The pride and the purity of 
the unhappy Margery forbid her to seek the 
protection of her Richard. She has been 
watched. Exhausted and heart-broken, she 
gladly accepts the shelter which Roger Best 
ofiers her. That shelter becomes her prison. 

Here closes the record. But what a suc- 
cession of Shadows is called up by the endorse- 
ment of the letter which tells of these sorrows : 
“ They were after married together.” The con- 
tract could not be dissolved. 

At one time we see the shadows of Richard 
and Margery Calle sitting cheerily together 
in their peaceful home at Framlingham. The 
intrigues that are carrying on in the Duke 
of Norfolk’s castle, under whose walls they 
abide, touch them not. They are not called 
upon to declare either for York or Lan- 
caster. 

At another time we fancy John of Gelston, 
Margery’s younger brother, a wandering 
fugitive after the battle of Barnet, throwing 
himself upon the despised Factor for refuge 
and succour. The fortunes of the Pastons 
are now at the lowest ebb. Norfolk holds 
Caister. Edward the Fourth has pardoned 
their revolt—but he will not trust them, or 
employ them. At length Norfolk dies. 
Caister is restored to the Pastons—but they 
are penniless, 

We see the shadow of a great feast within 
those half-ruinous walls. The Factor has pro- 
cured the means from his friendsthe Lombards. 
He now sits upon the dais. Sir John Paston 
calls him brother. Dame Paston greets him 
as son. John of Gelston says, “I would that 
my sister should not sell mustard and candles 
at Framlingham—and assuredly she shall not. 
Richard Calle has managed his substance 
better than we; he can win broad lands enow. 
Kiss me, sister.” 

There is one shadow of Margery which 
rests upon our mind. She sits with her 
mother in the Oaken parlour at Norwich, 
reading from a volume, now opened without 
fear, “ Blessed are the peace-makers.” 


WINTER VIOLETS. 


You ask me why my eyes are filled with tears, 
Whene’er I meet the violets of the spring ? 

You cannot tell what thoughts of bygone years 
Those simple flowers have never failed to bring. 


I had a brother once; his grave is green, 
And long ago was carved the headstone’s date; 
But fresh his memory still,—I have not seen 
One like him, since he left me desolate. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
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For we were twins, and bound by ties so strong, 
It seemed that neither could exist apart ; 

Yet he was taken,—Ah! what memories throng 
E’en to this day, on my bereaved heart. 


He faded from us in the winter time, 

When all the sun's warmth from his rays departs; 
Sometimes we fancy a more genial clime 

Might have restored him to our anxious hearts. 


My mother prayed him tell her was there aught 
That gold could purchase, or that love might seek, 
Which he desired; so tenderly she sought 
To bring back smiles upon the hollow cheek. 


Are there no violets yet?” he answered low. 
We sent out messengers the country round :— 

In vain, in vain, the hills were deep with snow, 
And cruel frost lay on the level ground. 


‘‘ Will not the violets come before the spring ?” 
How plaintive came the question—day by day: 

None could be found; it only served to wring 
Our loving hearts to answer always “ Nay.” 


At last one day he ‘woke revived from sleep, 

And smiling thanked us for them ; but we said 
It was a dream, for still the snow lay deep, 

Not e’en a snowdrop dared to lift its head. 


Yet he averred their perfume filled the air !— 
“ How could he doubt it ?—sure the flowers were 
nigh !” 
Alas! we knew no violets could be there,— 
Yet seemed they present to his fervid eye. 


So spake he, till he’slept ;—he ’woke no more : 
Sweet brother, was it worthy of regrets, 

That the next morn, from distant parts they bore 
To our sad home, the longed-for violets ? 


Was he by fancy happily deceived ? 
Or were his dying senses rarefied, 

And actual knowledge blissfully achieved, 
Tasting the fragrance as he softly died ? 


I wept while bending o’er his coffined rest, 
Hushing my anguish for a last caress ; 

I strew’d the violets on his pallid breast— 
Perhaps still conscious of their loveliness. 


SCIENCE AT SEA. 


Ir is impossible for any sea to affect 
me. The boat may be “lively,” the waves 
“chopping,” and the most adipose of mutton- 
chops may be presented to me when we are in 
mid Channel. I and the steward have parted 
company for ever. The deck may be oblique, 
perpendicular, and wet ; water may pour down 
the cabin-stairs, and the vessel may shudder 
in the troughs of the sea, yet shall I serenely 
smoke my Havannah, peacefully watch the 
swoop of the sea-gull, and observe the 
land growing from the distance. Therefore 
shall I invest myself in the acknowledged 
nautical fashion. I am no longer one of those 
ignoble travellers whom seamen sagaciously 
warn to windward. I shall certainly not dine 
before land is out of sight. What so delicious 
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' asasnug dinner at sea !—what so droll and 
amusing as a dancing dinner-table! I have 
learned “A White Sheet and a Flowing Sail,” 
and feel certain that I shall be able to sing that 
eminently nautical ditty as steadily and voci- 
ferously in a “whole gale” off the North 
Foreland, as I now do at the piano-forte of 
my sweet little cousin and accompanist. 

How have I acquired this sudden affection 
for nautical habiliments; this enviable de- 
fiance of the rolling waves, and the rolling, 

itching steamer? How? I owe it to the 
British Association for the Advancement of 

| Science, and to the French Academy of 
| Sciences. I owe it to Monsieur M. J. Curie, 
who in the Comptes Rendus has explained 
that sea-sickness arises from the upward and 
downward movements of the diaphragm acting 
on the nerves of the brain in an unusual man- 
ner. I owe it especially to the cure he recom- 
mends :—he instructs me to draw in my breath 
as the vessel descends, and to exhale it when 
the vessel ascends each billow—to keep in 
exact time and tune with the sea and the ship. 
Such is my first lesson ; my second, I derive 
from the paper of Mr. J. Atkinson, read 
before the British Association at its last 


meeting. That gentleman declares, that the 
chief reason of sea-sickness is because one’s 
motions on board of ship, instead of being 
voluntary, are involuntary. Swinging an 

riding in a carriage often produce nausea, 
because the body, he says, is made to move 
about in spite of itself; while the voluntary 


operations performed by mechanics and la- 
| bourers, involving the same kind of move- 

ments of the diaphragm, do not cause si- 
| milar unpleasant resale. If, then, we can 
| introduce the voluntary system afloat, we 

shall obviate the most detestable incident 

of a sea voyage. Let, instructs Mr. Atkinson, 

a person on shipboard, when the vessel is 
|| bounding over the waves, seat himself, and 

take hold of a tumbler nearly filled with 
| water or other liquid, and at the same time 
| make an effort to prevent the liquid from 

running over, by keeping the mouth of the 
| glass horizontal, or nearly so. When doing 
| this, from the motion of the vessel, his hand 
| and arm will seem to be drawn into different 
positions, as if the glass were attracted by a 

werful magnet. Continuing his efforts to 
seep the mouth of the glass horizontal, let 
him allow his hand, arm, and body to go 
through the various movements—as those 
observed in sawing, planing, pumping, throw- 
ing a quoit, &c—which they will be impelled, 
without fatigue, almost irresistibly to per- 
form; and he will find that this has the 
effect of preventing the giddiness and nausea 
that the rolling and tossing of the vessel 
have a tendency to produce, in inexperienced 
voyagers. If the person is suffering from 
sickness at the commencement of his experi- 
ment, as soon as he grasps the glass of liquid 
in his hand, and suffers his arm to take its 
course, and go through the prescribed move- 
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ments, he feels as if he were performing them 
of his own free will: the nausea abates 
immediately, very soon ceases entirely, and 
does not return so long as he suffers his 
arm and body to assume the postures into 
which they seem to be drawn. Should he, 
however, resist the free course of his hand, he 
instantly feels a thrill of pain of a peculiarly 
stunning kind shoot through his head, and 
experiences a sense of dizziness and returning 
nausea. 

“The reading of this paper,’ says the 
report of it, “caused a short discussion on the 
nature of sea-sickness; and some of the 
members promised to give it an early trial.” 

Permit me modestly to state that I was 
one of the number who performed this 
promise. 

Behold me on board. We are steaming 
down the river in gallant style. There is a 
fresh but gusty wind. I and the man at the 
helm have agreed that it will be smart work 
in the Channel. All the better. The boat 
behaves well in a rough sea,I should think. 
Dear me! we are only half a mile beyond 
the Nore, and the ladies begin to make 
precipitate retreats into the cabin. It 
is time to look after my sou’-wester; for 
ahead I see the crisp waves with fringes of 
foam—a sure sign of a chopping sea. Now, 
the vessel heaves a little. Now, she shakes 
and recovers herself, ashamed of being dis- 
turbed by a wave so insignificant. The flag 
at the mast-head stands out as stiff as a board. 
The men are closing the ports. I thought it 
was time to set that sail. Her head dips now, 
decidedly. That Frenchman has thrown his 
cigar overboard ; I thought he would. Pshaw'! 
brandy-and-water already ? What a pale and 
consumptive set of passengers we have on 
board! They must be excursionists from the 
Hospital for Consumption. A lady in a pink 
bonnet implores me to see her down the 
cabin-stairs. My head is very bad; the voy- 
age will do me good, decidedly. I am very 
awkward with the pink bonnet. How she 
stumbles! She begs my pardon—she thought 
I was a sailor. She is quite right; I am 
thoroughly “ship-shape;” but my arm 
is weak, and I find it difficult to hold her. 
That weak ankle of mine begins to trouble 
me; how I stumble! It is as well to take 
up my position near the helmsman, and 
prove myself a sailor. Now, the vessel dips ; 
I must draw in my breath. Now, she rises ; 
I must exhale it. The helmsman wants to 
know what I am about, and calls my atten- 
tion to “a brig that is behaving capitally to 
wind’ard ;” but our vessel dips again, and 
again I must draw in my breath: she rises, 
and again I must exhale it. 

Monsieur Curie is quite right ; the upward 
and downward movements of the diaphragm 
act on the phrenetic nerves in an unusual 
manner, Yet I feel that I must take care of 
myself, lest I belie the anchors on my buttons. 
I think it would have been better to put to sea 
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in a less noticeable costume. She dips again. 
Again I draw in my breath. She rises ; once 
more I eject every “waff” of breath out of 
my lungs. Now, she has settled into the 
trough of the sea, and I begin a survey of the 
brig. We rise and sink to a terrible depth 
all in a minute, and I exhale my breath as 
we go down. That is decidedly a mistake. 
Our ship is too fast, and I cannot keep time. 
My constitutional giddiness—that giddiness 
which has never left me many hours from 
my early childhood—is returning to me. 
Again we descend, and again I exhale my 
breath, instead of drawing it in. The helms- 
man assures me that there is no danger. Who 
said there was? Who talked about danger ? 
Why did he wear that sardonic smile? Am 
I not manfully trying the first part of “A 
White Sheet and a Flowing Sail?” though I 
am, I own, in such bad voice, that I cannot 
get on with it. Can it be? Yes. Jam holding 
the seat with both hands. I hope I don’t look 
frightened. Here is the steward. Dinner is 
ready. Very well. Who cares! Will I walk 
down? I think it is too early to dine, but 
will take a snack presently, if the steward 
will oblige me with a glass of water at once. 
Why did he laugh as he left me? There 


is nothing extraordinary in the request; it | 


is not unusual to drink water. How does 
he know that I am not a teetotaller? It 
would be easy enough to have the laugh of 
him. He is not a scientific man. He couldn’t 
distinguish the diaphragm from the phrenetic 
nerves. How is it possible to prove to him 
that I cannot be affected by the tossing of the 
vessel: how can I demonstrate to him that 
my present paleness is not the natural effect 
of the sea upon my nerves, but the deserved 
result of my carelessness ? 

The cruel eye of the helmsman is upon me: 
I have evidently fallen sixty per cent. in his 
estimation. I dare say he feels inclined to 
tear my anchor-buttons from my jacket, and 
to pluck the sou’-wester from my ignoble 
head. I wish the steward would come with 
that water. The captain is approaching. He 
looks civil enough. He wants to know whe- 
ther I had not better sit on the other side, 
with my face to the sea, and the wind at my 
back. What does he mean? I think I cut 
him short :—he will not open his mouth to} 
me again. Here comes the steward with the 
water :—now it will be my turn to laugh. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 





He waits for the glass: he can’t have it. I 
am not going to drink the water; I want it 
for a scientific purpose. Let me grasp it 
firmly, and endeavour to prevent the liquid 
from running over by keeping the mouth of 
the glass as nearly horizontal as possible. 
Now, it nearly touches the deck—now my face 
is reclining upon a coil of rope to my right— 
now, my arm is working to and fro—now, I 
dash it forward—now, I have it before the 
compass-box. I feel decidedly better, but at 
the expense of a performance, not unlike that 
of a person labouring under a severe attack 
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of St. Vitus’s dance. Now, the vessel descends 
tumultuously, and I throw myself almost on 
my back—now, she is climbing a very steep 
billow, and my nose threatens to test the 
smoothness of the deck. That helmsman is 
convulsed with laughter ; but the recollection 
that Mr. J. Atkinson believes that the sto- 
mach is primarily affected through the cere- 
bral mass, rather than through a disturbance 
of the thoracic and abdominal viscera, and 
that the involuntary motion communicated 
to the body by the rolling and tossing of 
the vessel is, by the means he adopts, ap- 
parently converted into voluntary motion— 
the recollection of this, nerves me to con- 
tinue my novel performance. My giddiness is 
gone—forgotten in the concentrated attention 
given to the tumbler. As yet I have not 
spilt a drop of the liquid. This is decidedly 
a triumph. 

This rolling is a bore, The wildness of my 
motions will attract general attention. A. man 
near me wants to know why I don’t drink the 

vater at once :—he says I have had a thousand 
opportunities, and that I am making myself 
ridiculous. But it is too late to expostulate. 
The tumbler has now assumed the power of a 
magnet, and draws my nose after it wherever 
it pleases. Roll I must, with the glass. My eyes 
are rivetted upon it ; my body follows it, now 
to the deck, now towards the steersman, 
and now I lie upon my side wildly staring 


! . 
jat it—but not a drop of the water has 
|touched the deck. This is warm work, how- 


ever. We shall be five hours before we 
make the port. For five hours, then, must 
my eyes be fixed upon the tumbler—for five 
hours must I roll about like a drunkard; 
for I am informed that, should I resist the 
free course of my arm and body, I shall in- 
stantly feel “a thrill of pain of a peculiarly 
stunning kind” shoot through my head, and 
have a return of dizziness and nausea. Saw, 
dive, rock, and plunge, I must, then, without 
a momentary intermission, during five long 
hours. At the expense of these gigantic 
labours, only, can I purchase a sailor’s reputa- 
tion ; and after all I shall be regarded as a 
very eccentric seaman—as one not altogether 
right about the head. Any torture, however, 
is to be preferred to the sarcasms of that 
dreadful man at the helm, and that grinning 
steward. I feel very tired, though: I am 
in a glowing heat. I begin to feel that I 
shall never be able to drink a glass of water 
again. I begin to regard the tumbler as my 
personal enemy, and feel an almost irresistible 
inclination to dash it down upon the deck, 
Here comes that steward. He wants the 
glass: it is impossible to do without it. 
I swing about ;—I am sawing the air with it 
—now I nearly dash the entire contents of it 
into his face. Will I drink the water, and 
give up the glass? I tell him to begone—that 
I shall require the use of the tumbler till we 
reach our destination ; whereupon he seizes 
my hand and removes my enemy. I stagger, 
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A “RANCH” IN CALIFORNIA. 
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and allow that Mr. Atkinson is right: I do 
feel a pain “ of a peculiarly stunning kind” in 
my head. Large black spots float before me ; 
the steward becomes a dim monster: voices 
that are growling near me, sound as from a 
great distance. I make a plunge, rub my 
eyes hard, spasmodically drag down my waist- 
coat, shake back my hair, draw my cap firmly 
upon my head, and make an attempt to walk. 

A few more ignominious moments, and the 
steward claims me as his own. 


CHIPS. 


A “RANCH” IN CALIFORNIA. 

A Few more of a “ Woman’s Experiences 
in California,” in addition to those narrated 
at page 450 of the second volume of “ House- 
hold Words,” may not be uninteresting. The 
humble Correspondent, it will be remembered, 
had arrived in August, 1849, at Stockton, with 
her husband, her brother, and a Mr. T., in 
whose service she was earning from eight to 
ten pounds per week by washing and cooking. 
Another letter, which is dated “ February 
12th, 1851,” retraces her voyage from New 
Zealand to St. Francisco, and thence to 
Stockton. Hitherto gold-seeking has mono- 
polised the descriptive talents of travellers ; 
but here we have a graphic glimpse of a 
“Ranch,” with an inkling of rural life in 
California. “A Ranch is a place,” the writer 
explains, “where people talib in cattle, and 
have a piece of land, sell liquors, &e. They 
do not call them public-houses here.” These 
details are, however, prefaced by a sketch of 
the journey and adventures between St. 
Francisco and the present habitation, which 
is on “The Oak Ranch, on the Calaveras 
River, about twenty-four miles from the gold 
diggings, and nearly as many from Stockton :” 


* Oak Ranch, Calaveras River, 
“ Feb, 12th, 1851. 


“T have seen some delightful places since 
T have left England. I have not the least 


desire to live in England again, only to see | 


you all once more is what I wish. But we 
have been so happy since we came to this 
part of the werk 

so comfortable as we are. I dearly long to see 
you, my dear father, mother, brothers, and 
sisters; oh how I wish you was all here. 
This is a money-making place for any who 
will work. For our passage from San Francisco 
to Stockton, which is a distance of one hun- 
dred and fifty miles up a beautiful smooth 
river, we paid eleven pounds in a sailing boat. 
We stayed four months in Stockton. Mr. T. 
brought a large tent from New Zealand, and 
we put it up in a large open field, made it 
into three rooms, and lived very comfortable. 
He bought a team, and sent goods to the 
gold mines. Christopher worked at the car- 
pentering—earned two pounds per day— 
worked ten hours, I followed the dress- 


; [ often wish you were all | 


making ; I was the only one in the place; 
T earned from ten to twelve dollars per day. 
A dollar is four shillings and twopence, I 
have earned thirteen dollars in a day. I 
charged one pound eight shillings for a plain 
dress, without any trimming in it ; I had my 
price. I did my own washing and cooking 
for ourselves; Mr. T. and Mrs. T. as well. 
If a woman has a mind to work in this 
country, she can earn as much, or more than 
aman. We have worked hard since we came 


| here ; but, thank God, we have had our health 


to do it. At first we all had the fever and 
ague very bad; but we are all in good 
health now. I paid Mr. T. fifty-five pounds 
in ten weeks, besides what I had out for 
pocket money. I have no reason to spend 
much money, as we have plenty to eat and 
drink, both wines and liquors, in the house, 
We are in the midst of plenty. 

“We left Stockton Ist October, and have 
taken a road-side house, at the foot of the 
mountains. Mr. T. and us are now part- 
ners, and paid five hundred dollars for the 
place. We have built a house, which has cost 
|about one thousand dollars more. We sell 
| liquors and provisions, and have a great many 
| passengers stay for the night ; we charge one 
dollar per meal. We also take in mules and 
| cattle to grass, at one dollar per week. We 
|have begun ploughing, and intend to cultivate 
|25 acres; we have a man ditching; we pay 
|him fifty dollars per month, and board and 
lodging. The nearest neighbour we have 
lives half-a-mile from us. Ours is a splendid 
| place, so healthy, and twenty-four miles from 
the gold mines. People have to pass our 
house going to the mines; we have as many 
as twenty-five stop at night. We have no 
cook at present, but we shall engage one for 
the summer, if our business still increases. 
A cook here has from seventy to a hundred 
dollars per month. I sell a great deal of 
pastry. Ican assure you we have plenty to do, 
though, at the same, we are making money. 

“There is a great deal of gambling in this 
country. Gold is no more than copper to 
some people here. Not so with us, we intend 
laying up fora rainy day, while we have a 
chance. Flour here is twenty-eight shillings 
per hundred pounds; beef, seven to eight 
;pence per pound; potatoes, sixpence per 
| pound ; sugar, seven pence to ten pence ; but- 
ter, three shillings; coffee, one shilling and 
three pence ; tea, four shillings; rice, five 
pence ; candles, one shilling to four shillings ; 
vegetables are scarce, but we have a great 
many seeds of useful sorts. We have some 
nice fowls, for which we paid sixteen shillings 
each, which is considered cheap, as eggs are 
four shillings and twopence each. We have 
one hen just had eleven chickens; the hen 
and chickens are worth six pounds. We 
intend having some milking cows soon, as 
milk is four shillings per quart. We have a 
wagon and six mules. Our sign-board 
hangs between two large oak trees, We 
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have three hundred and twenty acres of 
land, very good. Mr. T. is very kind in- 
deed to us, and puts all the money in my 
trust. 

“T hope you will not fail to write as soon as 
you can, and tell all my dear brothers and 
sisters to write tome. Oh, if you knew the 
value I set upon a letter, I am sure you 
would write. Oh, how I long to see you all 
once more! We often talk of coming to 
England, if spared. 

“T am trying to learn the Spanish language, 
for we have so mapy in for drink and meals, 
I have some trouble to understand them. A 
female here is treated with the greatest 
respect, there are so few of them here. Dear 
father, I would be happy in my mind if I had 
any means of sending you some money, to 
make you comfortable. Ihave it by me, but 
have no means to send it; it is a bad place 
for sending to England. I expect Mr. T. will 
go to San Francisco, to buy some goods soon, 
and I shall get him to ask how we can send 
money to England. Fcan assure you it isa 
trouble on my mind that I cannot do it, but 
you may depend I shall send the first oppor- 
tunity. I have some beautiful lumps of gold, 
which I have had given me for to make 
brooches and pins of. I would send you them 
all, if [hada chance. Henry has got some 
lumps given him by different people, worth 
four pounds sixteen shillings. Emily has 
some worth one pound ten shillings. When she 
can say ali her letters she has the promise of 
another lump of gold; she can nearly say 
them all. I have so little time, but I teach 
them once or twice a day. We are twenty- 
one miles from church, chapel, or school. 

“ At our back-door we have a large flat 
= of ground, with the river running at the 

ttom; at our front-door we see the beau- 
tiful mountains ; and we are surrounded with 
trees—a beautiful spot ; 1 like it much. We 
have plenty of wolves; they are so shy, we 
shot two the other day, and nailed the heads | 
om the oak tree. We have plenty of deer and 
antelopes ; we had some the other day ; I like 
the meat much, Plenty of grisly bears, but 
they are twenty miles from us; their flesh is 
good eating, but I do not like it so well as | 
deer. I have bear’s grease I got from the | 
meat ; I have it for my hair; it is genuine. 
Plenty of wild geese and ducks. We hada 
couple of ducks for dinner yesterday ; they 
are very small, but very nice. We have a 
fine cat ; we would not sell her for forty dollars ; 
cats are scarce here, like women. 

“Thope you will send me a letter as soon 
as you can. I doso want to hear from you all 
very much. I could say much more, but 
raust say adieu.” 





VERY LONG CHALKS, 


Wuat is meant by the figures 16,842,357 ? 
“ A very long chalk,” replies a friend from 
the United States, 


“Sixteen millions, eight hundred and forty- 
two thousand, three hundred and fifty-seven,” 
answers everybody else. 

No doubt. Those are the names of a certain 
number of figures placed in a certain sequence ; 
but their names only. Have you a clear 
idea what the figures mean? What idea have 
you of sixteen millions of peas? How many 
pint measures will they fill? Twenty, or 
fifty, or a dozen only, or less? Have you 
the smallest idea ? Probably not ; you are sure 
that a vast number of peas go to that number ; 
but, on the other hand, a great many can be 
put into a pint measure. Well, suppose that 
you make a guess, and say twenty; if you 
had been asked the same question about 
a hundred and sixty thousand peas, would 
not your ideas on the subject have been 
equally vague, and your answer just as much 
a guess as the other ? 

Now, we wish to know what sixteen mil- 
lions of peas mean. How shall we set about 
it? We might try how many average-sized 
peas, side by side, would extend over an inch. 
Perhaps five peas will cover an inch of space. 
Well, then, a thousand so placed would stretch 
over two hundred inches, or about sixteen 
feet, and therefore a thousand times a thou- 
sand (or a million) peas would cover the floor 
of a room sixteen feet by sixteen: and again, 
by fancying a suite of sixteen rooms of these 
dimensions, and all covered in the same odd 
manner, we should not be very far wrong in 
our conceptions of sixteen millions of peas. 
and these words would now no longer give 
rise to the mere vague English idea of “a 
= number,” or the American one of “a 
ong chalk.” 

This has been effected by first finding out 
something definite concerning the size of the 
objects we have selected to measure, by actual 
trial—by handling and measuring some half- 
dozen peas: then, by means of this result, 
we have taken another step, and gained a 
clear idea of a vast number of them, without 
seeing them at all: and starting again from 
this last number, we are able to obtain just 
conceptions of numbers still higher. This is 
a very different process from merely namin 
the figures that make up any large sum, sal 
then fancying that we therefore understand 
its meaning. 

We propose endeavouring, in somewhat 
the same manner, to translate the incom- 
prehensible numerals of astronomy into lan- 
guage a little more tangible. We are told 
that the sun, for instance, is ninety-six 
millions of miles off. Well, it must be a vast 
distance: but is that all that we can say 
about it? We could not have said much less 
had we been told that the sun was nine hun- 
dred and sixty thousand miles away from us ; 
are we then to rest satisfied with merely 
knowing, what it hardly wanted an astro- 
nomer to tell us, that it is “a long way from 
here to the sun?” And yet, how can we 
say that we know how far it is, when we 
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| attach no definite meaning whatever to the 
| words in which we express our knowledge ? 
| An ignorant schoolboy might just as well 
| assert that he knows the gender of the dif- 
| ferent classes of words in Latin, because he 
| can répeat the “ Propria que maribus.” 

It is possible that some one may not yet be 
convinced of the confusion which exists in 
| most men’s minds, and probably in his own, 
about large numbers. e may argue, “ How 
can you say that I am not able to distinguish 
| between ninety-six millions of miles and eight 
millions, when I know that the first is twelve 
| times as great as the second ? and when I am 
| perfectly certain that I know what ‘twelve’ 
means?” No one doubts it; but that is not 
the point. The question is, do you know 
| what either of these distances means, se- 
| parately ? If either of them answers to a 
| distinct idea in your mind, of course you 
| understand it perfectly, and, therefore, the 
| other also. But if neither of them does so, 
| your ideas of them cannot but be extremely 
| vague and confused. Of what use, for 
instance, would it be to tell you that the sun 
| is nearly a thousand times as large as Jupiter, 
| if you did not know how large Jupiter is ? 

“ But,” the objector may answer, “how can 
you ever hope to obtain clear ideas of the 
| sun’s distance from the earth? It is quite 
| impossible that a finite being should be able 
| to say, ‘ Ninety-six millions of miles begin here 
| and end ¢here,’ just as he would point out 
| twenty miles of country from the top of 
| a hill.” This is quite true. Still there are 
| ways in which we may learn to grasp, in 
| some degree at least, the immense distances 
| that separate us from other worlds and suns ; 
| and, though we are certainly not able to give 
| astronomical figures their real meaning, yet 
| we may extract from them a meaning which 
|| shall approximate, in some degree, to the truth. 
| Our first notions of distance must be gained 
| by using our own eyes, and tiring our own 
| legs. All the maps, and pictures, and plans 
| in the world, explained in the most lucid 
| manner, could never succeed in giving a 
man who had been shut up in a dark room 
| all his life, any notion of a mile. 
walk over one and see it for himself: and it 
is thus that we have all learned to understand 
| what is meant by “ten or twelve miles.” 

For longer distances, our method is some- 
| what different. We measure them by time. 
| Our ancestors, in London, could have hardly 
had any other notion about the distances of 
York and Edinburgh but that it was a lon 

way to each of them. We, on the other hand, 
even if we have not been to these places, have 
clearer ideas about the matter. We have a 
vivid conception of two or three hours’ rail- 
way travelling, and we know how many hours 
it is to York and Edinburgh. The notion is 
certainly a different one from that which we 
entertain concerning shorter distances, but 
still it 7s a notion, and it is a definite notion. 

Imagine a railway from here to the sun. 


THE RIGHT ONE. 


How many hours is the sun from us? Why, 
if we were to send a baby in an express 
train, going incessantly at a hundred miles an 
hour, without making any stoppages, the baby 
would grow to be a boy—the boy would grow 
to be a man—the man would grow old and 
die—without seeing the sun, for it is distant 
more than a hundred years from us. 

But what is this, compared to Neptune’s 
distance ? 

Had Adam and Eve started by our railway 
at the Creation, to go from Neptune to the 
sun, at the rate of fifty miles an hour, they 
would not have got there yet ; for Neptune 
is more than six thousand years from the 
centre of our system. 

But we are getting into too large numbers 
again: we must have some swifter servant 
than arailway to measure Space for us. Light 
will answer our purpose—for light travels 
from the sun to the earth in eight minutes. 
Eight minutes, then, counting by light, are 
equivalent to a hundred years of railway 
express speed! Jt would take light about 
four hours to go from the sun to Neptune. 
Let us try what this new measurer can do for 
us among the stars. We shall find that the 
nearest fixed star is three years off, counting 
by light, and that there are even some stars 
which it is reasonable to suppose to be more 
than two thousand years distant ! 

Vague numbers haunt us again, and we 
can hardly hope to obtain any idea, how- 
ever slight, of distances greater than these ; 
yet, step by step, we have passed from a mile 
of our own footing, to the enormous chasm 
which separates our sun from many of its 
neighbours. We can only gain a faint con- 
ception of these things, it is true; but even 
that is better than none—better than a con- 
fused notion of huge and incomprehensible 
numbers, which, however accurate they may 
be even in their tens and units, is only a 
cloak for our complete ignorance of that in 
which they pretend to instruct us. Our 
American friend only knows how to desig- 
nate them, by calling them “an everlasting 
long chalk.” 


He must | . 


THE RIGHT ONE. 


“Do you know, with any certainty, in what 
language Adam declared his love to Eve?” 
inquired I, one day, from a philologist of 
my acquaintance. I put my question with 
so much earnestness, that he answered, quite 
seriously, “Yes, to be sure; he made his 
declaration of love in precisely the same 
language as that in which she accepted him.” 

z rofound answer! The only pity is, 
that I was not much wiser for it. But it 
is altogether a pity—a very great pity—that 
we know so little about the love-makings 
before the Flood. If anybody could meet 
with a love-story of that date, it would have 
more freshness and novelty in it than can be 
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found in any of our modern ‘eas And} 
really that love-making in the morning of| 
time, in the groves of Paradise, it must have 
been quite out of the common way ! 

Ah, there breathes still in this world— 
several thousand years old though it be— 
a gentle gale of the spring-time of Paradise, 
through the life of every man, at the moment 
when he says, “I love! I am beloved !” 

Yes. It thrills through every happy son 
of Adam at the moment when he finds his 
Eve. But Adam himself was, in one respect, 
better off than any of his sons; for as there 
was only one Eve, he could make no mistake ; | 
neither could she, on her side, have either 
choice or repentance. But we—our name is | 
Legion, and it is not easy for us to discover | 
who, in the swarm of the children of Adam, 
is the right partner for us. If every one 
would seriously confess his experience in this | 
respect, it would no doubt be both instructive 
and amusing. And as I know no other way 
in which I can instruct or amuse the world, | 
I will now sincerely confess what mistakes I | 
made when I searched for my Eve, whom I 
first adored in the person of Rose Ervan. 

I want words to describe her. She had 
fascinated me when I was but a cadet; she 
bewitched me before I had left the fourth 
class. And, of a truth, there never did exist | 
a young lady more dangerous to a youth 
of lively imagination. Her coquetry was so 
natural, so mixed with goodness and childish 


grace, that it was impossible to regard it as 


anything more than the most angelic inno- 
cence. At the Military Academy, I saw in 
my books her name, and nothing besides. If} 
I drew plans of fortifications and fortresses, 
Rose stood in the middle of my circles and 
quadrants, and the only line that I perceived 
clearly was the road that led to her home :— 
the verdurous Greendale. 

Greendale was a cheerful place, where there 
were always guests and parties. And when 
the young people wished to have an excursion 
on the water, or any other entertainment, I it 
was who always planned everything, and pro- 
posed it to the old Baroness, the mother, for 
whom all the children entertained a very 
considerable and wholesome respect. On these 
occasions she used to say, “My dear sir, if 
you are with the children, I will permit it ; 
for I trust to you, and I know that you will 
take care of them.” 

“Yes, to be sure!” I replied, though the 
truth was, I could not take care of myself; 
and never took notice of anybody, or of any- 
thing, excepting Rose. 

Many a one was fascinated just as I was 
fascinated ; but I persuaded myself that I 
was the only lucky fellow who had her pre- 
ference. Once I was made terribly jealous. 
A certain Mr. T. (a professor of languages, I 
believe) came to Greendale, played, sung, and 





chattered French ; and immediately Rose _ 
got me, to chat, and play, and sing with Mr." 
making herself altogether as charming to hing 


as hs had hitherto been to me. I was despe- 

rate ; went away over meadows and fields ; saw 
neither hedges nor gates, stumbled into ditches 
and brooks, and reached home furious as a 
blunderbuss. But, behold! Mr. 'T. was gone, 
and Rose was again charming to ey and I 
was instantly as “much under her fascination 
as ever, fully convinced that it was all my 
fault, and that I was a Turk, a monster—nay, 
quite an Othello of jealousy. 

After I had sighed and burned a consider- 
able time, I made up my mind to proceed to 
the declaration of my love. It is true I was 
still very young, not three-and-twenty ; but I 
thought myself quite old enough, being a 
lieutenant, the son of a father who always 
spoke of “my wife” as the greatest happiness 
of his life ; besides which, I had derived from 
my home the most bee wutiful impressions of 
domestic life. Hence I always represented to 
| myself the highest good in the world under 
the image of “ my wife.” 

Having duly considered the various forms 
of love proposals, I went one fine day to 
Greendale, carryimg with me, and near to my 
heart, a moss-rose in a garden-pot. The roads 
were execrable, and I “was well- nigh shaken 
to pieces; but the smile of my beautiful Rose 
would, I was well assured, reward me for all 
my trouble. In imagination I heard myself 
constantly asseverating “I love you!” and 
heard her as constantly replying “I love 
you!” As regarded our domestic establish- 
ment, I had not as yet thought as much about 
it as one of our favourite bards, who, before 
he married, provided himself with a cask of 
flour, a coffee-pot, and a frying-pan. I thought 
only of “a cottage and a heart.” I saw around 
my cottage multitudes of roses, and within it 
my Rose and myself. As for everything else, alt 
would be provided for by my excellent father. 

As soon as I arrived at Greendale, I found 
theretwo other gentlemen quite as much in love, 
and quite as much enchanted by the fascinating 
young lady, as I was. I pitied the unfor- 
tunate youths, because they had infatuated 
themselves with the hope of a happiness 
which no one, I believed, should aspire to 
but myself. We were all old acquaintances ; 
and, as it is not our habit to put our light 
under a bushel, I was determined to give 
my rivals a little hint of my advantageous 
prospects. 

I raised, therefore, somewhat the veil which 
had: concealed ‘my modest confidence, But 
then came curious revelations! My rivals, 
animated by my example, lifted likewise the 
veil from their respective prospects; and, 
behold, we all three stood in precisely the 
same position. We all sighed ; we all hoped; 
we all had sowvenirs that we kissed in secret ; 
and they all were, as it were, serpents, and 
bit their own tails. 

At these unexpected revelations we all ex- 
claimed, “Ah!” and left Greendale together, 
each going his own way. My father was a 
little surprised to see me return so soon. 
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“ My dear Constantine,” said he, “I thought 
you intended to stay at Greendale a much 
longer time ?” 

“Yes,” I replied, with a pensive air, taking 
at the same moment, a large mouthful of 
pread-and-butter ; “yes; but I altered my 
mind when I got there.” 

With this the conversation ended, and the 
charm was broken, once and for ever. But 
with it was also broken one link out of the 
rosy time of my life. I began to regard all 
roses, whether real or typified, with angry 
and suspicious looks, and to speak of the 
“illusions of life,” and of “ giving them up,” 
&e., &c. I made a solemn vow with myself 
that the next object of my affections, the next 
choice I would make for “my wife,” should, 
in all respects, be the very reverse of the 
fascinating but traitorous Rose. I had been 
deceived, as I imagined, by the poetry of life ; 
now I would keep to the sober prose. 

Ah! in what a noble form did my new 
ideal present herself to my eyes, as one 
evening I entered the hospitable saloon of 
Mrs. A., the wife of the celebrated judge. 
Abla, her daughter, stood ready to officiate at 
the tea-table ; her features, her figure, her 
manners, were dignified and full of propriety. 
She looked like personified Truth, in contra- 
distinction to the fantastical bewitching Rose. 
I instantly fell in love with this beautiful 
image of Minerva, and thought of “my wife.” 

Abla, however, seemed only to think of the 


right. When tea was poured into all the 
cups she slowly turned her splendid head, and 
I heard, at the same moment, a bass-voice 
exclaim, “ Sundholm ! ” 

Ah, Heavens! was that her voice? Was 
it not rather that of the Angel of Judgment, 
who, in the middle of Mrs. A.’s evening party, 
summoned the sinner Sundholm to hear his 
final doom? I could have believed anything 
rather than that such a voice could issue from 
the beautiful lips of Abla. But, when I be- 
held Sundholm advance to the tea-table and 
receive the tea-cups on his tray, I saw that the 
resounding Bassoon-voice belonged to no other 
than the sweet lady whom I had just adored, 
and whom I had, in my heart, already called 
“my wife.” 

It required some little time before I could 
reconcile my mind on this point. “Sund- 
holm!” sounded awfully through my ears for 
many along hour, I began to reason on the 
subject. If, said I, Nature has bestowed a 
bass-voice on this beautiful young lady, is it 
not noble and excellent of her not to try to 
conceal or embellish it? Does it not prove 
her love of truth ; her strength of character, 
and her greatness of soul? How easy it 
would have been for her to ery “Sundholm !” 
in falsetto ; but she would not be false, even 
in this! Not willing to assume a disguise, 
even for the sake of winning admiration, she 
summons Sundholm in the voice which God 

Is there not something grand 


has given her. 





— 
THE RIGHT ONE. 


| between 


tea, and looked neither to the left nor the} 





475 
in all this? One who thus calls out “ Sund- 
holm,” will not deceive an honest fellow with 
hollow words or pretended feeling, but will 
play an open game with him, and let him 
understand the truth at once. 

I was introduced to the handsome Abla. 
There was no denying that the voice was not 
fine ; but, when you were accustomed to it, 
it ceased to be so very disagreeable ; besides 
which, her words were so simple and candid, 
and her face so beautiful, that by-and-by I 
was completely dazzled. My ears crept, as it 
were, into my eyes, and gazing, day after day, 
on Abla’s faultless profile, 1 was conveyed at 
once into the realms of love, and, ravished by 
my sense of sight, asked Abla if she would be 
“my wife.” She answered “Yes,” with a 
force of utterance that nearly frightened me. 
We were betrothed, and the nearer I gazed 
on her fine profile the more I was satisfied. 
This, however, did not last very long. 

The period of betrothal is a very singular 
one ; a period of halfness and incompleteness ; 
nevertheless it is a sensible institution—when 
it does not continue too long. It is the pre- 
lude to a union that nothing but death ought 
to dissolve ; and, if it should appear impossible 
to execute harmoniously the duet which has 
now commenced, there is yet time to break it 
off calmly, 

The first discord that disturbed the duet 
“my wife elect” and myself, was— 
not her deep voice, but, alas! precisely that 
very thing which, at first, had reconciled me 
to it; viz, her love of truth, or rather, I 
should say, her unmerciful way of uttering it. 

That we all are sinners in thought, word, 
and deed, is a matter of fact, and nobody was 
more willing to admit it than myself; but to 
be reminded of it every moment by one’s best 
friend is by no means agreeable ; nor does it do 
any good, especially when the plain-speaking 
friend never fancies himself, or herself, capable 
of sinning, or being faulty in the slightest 
degree. And the worst of it was, that ap- 
parently Abla had no faults. Ah! if she had 
had but one ; or, better still, if she would but 
have admitted the possibility of it, then I 
should have been ready to throw myself at her 
feet ! But she was in temper and in character 
as unimpeachable, as regular, as perfect, as 
she was in figure; she was so correct and 
proper, that, sinner as. I was, it drove me into 
arage. I felt that Abla’s righteousness, and 
especially her mode of educating me, would, 
in time, make me a prodigious sinner ; more 
particularly as she would never yield to my 
wishes. It dawned upon me, before long, that 
her self-righteousness and want of charity 
to others. was, indeed, one of the greatest 
conceivable faults. One fine day, therefore, 
I told her my mind, in good earnest terms, aud 
the following duet occurred between us. 

Ske, I cannot be otherwise than I am. If 
you do not like me, you can let it alone. 

I. If you will not be amiable towards me, 
I must cease to love you. 
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She. That is of no consequence. I can go | thought, at first ; but not one too many, said 


my own way by myself. 

J. So can I. 

She. Good bye, then, sir. 

I. Good bye, Miss A. 

“Thank Heaven, it was not too late!” 
thought I to myself, as, after my dismissal, I 
hastened to my little farm in the country. 
Although this abrupt termination of my 
second love affair caused but little pain to my 
heart, I felt considerable mortification, and a 
secret hostility sprung up in my soul towards 
the whole female sex. It happened, however, 
very luckily for me, that while I remained in 
this state of mind I met with one of my 
neighbours who was precisely in the same 
condition. He had been for some time 
divorced from a wife with whom he had lived 
very unhappily, and he drove about in his 
sulky, upon which he had had a motto 
inscribed in golden letters : 


“Tt is better to be alone than to be ill-accompanied.” 


The sentiment struck me as very excellent ; 
and my neighbour and I often met, and agreed 
admirably in our abuse of the ladies. In the 
meantime I occupied myself with books and 
agriculture. 

I have a great esteem for books, and I bow 
myself to the dust before learning, but, I know 
not how it is, further than that I cannot go; 
esteem and veneration I feel, but assuredly 
my affections never grew in that soil. My 
love for agriculture took me forth into Nature, 
and Nature is lovely. But Adam was uneasy 
in Paradise, and did not wake to life and 
happiness until Eve came; and I, who did 
not possess a paradise, found myself very 
lonely and melancholy at “Stenbacke.” Trees, 
after all, are wooden and dull things, when 
we crave for human sympathies ; and echo, the 
voice of the rocks, is the most wearisome 
voice I know. No! heart to heart, eye to eye, 
that is the life ; and to live together, a happy 
and healthy rural life, to work for the happi- 
ness of those who depend upon us—to regulate 
the home, to live, to think, to love, to rejoice 
together. Ah! “my wife ” still stood vividly 
before my imagination. 

My experience in the realms of love had, 
however, made me suspicious. I feared that 
I could never be happy, according to my ideas 
of happiness, which my neighbour friend cha- 
racterised as “reposing in the shade of a pair 
of slippers.” I was in low spirits ; and 
accordingly, one day, after having finished the 
last of six dozen of cigars, and quarrelled with 
my neighbour, who bored me with his ever- 
lasting and doleful tirades against the ladies, 
I set off in my own sulky to amuse myself by 
a drive. 

I drove a considerable distance to the house 
of an old friend, who had been a fellow-student 
with me at the Military College at Carlberg, 
and who had often invited me to visit him. 
He was now married, and was, in fact, the 
father of eight children. <A large family, I 


| broken affiances. 


I to myself, after a single day spent in this 
family, which had given me the impression of 
a heaven upon earth. 

The mistress of the house, the wife and 
mother, was the silent soul ofall. “It is she— 
it is she, who is my happiness!” said the 
fortunate husband ; but she said, “It is he! 
it is he!” : 

“My dear friend,” said I to him one day, 
“how have you managed to be so happy in 
your marriage ?° 

“Oh,” replied he, smiling, “I have a secret 
to tell you.” 

“ A secret! for goodness sake, what is it?” 

“From my youth upwards,” he replied,“ I 
have prayed God to give me a good wife.” 

“Yes,” thought I to myself, “that is it! 
Here am I unmarried, because I have never 
discovered this secret, without God’s especial 
direction I may not venture to choose ‘my 
wife.’” 

A younger sister of my friend’s wife lived 
in the family. No one would have been 
attracted to her for her external charms, but 
a short time brought you completely under 
the spell of her kindness, the intellectual 
expression of her countenance, and the cheer- 
ful friendliness of her manners. All the 
household loved her; she was kind and 
amiable to all. To myself, however, it seemed 
that there was an exception: I thought her 
somewhat cold and distant. I was almost 
sorry when I perceived that I was grieved by 
this ; a short time convinced me that I had 
really fallen in love with this young lady. 

There was, however, a great difference 
between this and my former love affairs, 
Formerly, I had permitted external charms to 
lead and blind me: now, on the contrary, I was 
attracted to the soul, and its beauty alone had 
captivated my heart. But why then was so 
excellent a soul so cold towards me ? 

My friend said that it was because Maria 
had heard me represented as a fickle young 
fellow; one who amused himself with 
Righteous Heaven! was 
that indeed one of my faults? J fickle! J, 
who felt myself created as a model of fidelity. 
It was impossible for me to bear patiently so 
cruel an injustice. No! as truly as my name 
was Constantine, must Maria do me justice. 

From that time, as she retired from me, 
so began I to walk after her. I was de- 
termined to convince her that I was not the 
fickle, inconstant being that I had been de- 
scribed. It was not, however, very easy to 
succeed in this, but at length I did succeed. 
After having put me to a trial, from which I 
came with flying colours, she accepted my 
proposals, and agreed to try me still further 
in—a union for life. 

During the period of our betrothal, she said 
several times, quite rapturously, “ I am so glad 
to see that you also have faults ; I feel now 
less humiliated, less unhappy from my own.” 

This pleased me very much, and all the 
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more as I perceived that Maria, while she 
showed me my faults with kindness, did not 
at all fondle her own. 

Our wedding-day was fixed ; and I ordered 
acarriage for two persons. Company was in- 
vited, and Maria and I were married. No- 
thing can be more commonplace than all 
this, excepting perhaps it be, that my wife 
and I agreed to understand the ceremony in 
an earnest and real sense, and ‘to live accord- 
ingly. The rusult has been, that now, after 
having been married five-and-twenty years 
(we celebrate our silver nuptials to-morrow), 
we love each other better, and are happier 
together than we were in the first hour of our 
union. We have, therefore, come to the con- 
clusion, that unhappiness in marriage does not 
proceed from the indissolubility of marriage, 
as some say, but because the wedding-service 
is not realised in the marriage. 

Do not speak tome of the felicity of the 
honey-moon. It is but the cooing of doves! 
No! we must walk together along thorny 
paths, penetrate together the most hidden 
recesses of life, live together in pleasure and 
pain, in joy and in sorrow ; must forgive and 
be forgiven ; and afterwards love better, and 
love more. And as time goes on, something 
marvellous occurs ; we become lovely to each 
other, although wrinkles furrow the cheek and 
forehead ; and we become more youthful, 
though we add year to year. Then no longer 
have worldly troubles, misfortunes, and 
failings, any power to dim the sun of our 
happiness, for it radiates from the eye and the 
heart of our friend; and when our earthly 
existence draws to its close, we feel indeed that 
our life and our love are eternal, And this 
supernatural feeling is quite natural after all, 
for the deeper and the more inwardly we 
penetrate into life, the more it opens in its 
depth of eternal beauty. Many happy hus- 
bands and wives will testify to this. 

But, observe, husband or wife! To qualify 
as such a witness, you must have been at 
some little pains to find—*“the right one.” 
Don’t take the wrong one, inconsiderately. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER VII. 


At the time when Robert of Normandy 
was taken prisoner by his brother King 
Henry the First, Robert’s little son was only 
five years old. This child was taken, too, 
and carried before the King, sobbing and 
crying ; for, young as he was, he knew he 
had good reason to be afraid of his royal 
uncle. The King was not much accustomed 
to pity those who were in his power, but his 
cold heart seemed for the moment to sviten 
towards the boy. He was observed to make 
& great effort, as if to prevent himself from 
being cruel, and ordered the child to be taken 
away ; whereupon a certain Baron who had 
married a daughter of Duke Robert’s (by 
name, Helie of Saint Saen) took charge of 
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him, tenderly. The King’s gentleness did 
not last long. Before two years were over, he 
sent messengers to this Lord’s Castle to seize 
the child and bring him away. The Baron 
was not there at the time, but his servants 
were faithful, and carried the boy off in his 
sleep and hid him. When the Baron came 
home, and was told what the King had done, 
he took the child abroad, and, leading him by 
the hand, went from King to King and from 
Court to Court, relating how the child had a 
claim to succeed to the throne of England, 
and how his uncle the King, knowing that 
he had that claim, would have murdered him, 
perhaps, but for his escape. 

The youth and innocence of the pretty 
little Wintt1Am Firz Roxzert (for that was his 
name) made him many friends at that time. 
When he became a young man, the King of 
France, uniting with the French Counts of 
Anjou and Flanders, supported his cause 
against the King of England, and took many 
of the King’s towns and castles in Normandy. 
But, King Henry, artful and cunning always, 
bribed some of William’s friends with money : 
some with promises: some with power. He 
bought off the Count of Anjou, by promising 
to marry his eldest son, also named WILirIam, 
to the Count’s daughter: and indeed the 
whole trust of this King’s life was in such 
bargains, and he believed (as many another 
King has done since, and as one King did 
in France a very little time ago,) that every 
man’s truth and honor can be bought at some 
price. For all this, he was so afraid of William 
Fitz Robert and his friends, that, for a long 
time, he believed his life to be in danger, and 
never lay down to sleep, even in his palace, 
surrounded by his guards, without having a 
sword and buckler at his bedside. 

To strengthen his power still more, the 
King with great ceremony betrothed his 
eldest daughter Mariipa, then a child only 
eight years old, to be the wife of Henry the 
Fifth, the Emperor of Germany. To raise her 
marriage-portion he taxed the English people 
in a most oppressive manner—then treated 
them to a great procession, to restore their 
good humour—and sent Matilda away, in fine 
state, with the German ambassadors, to 
be educated in the country of her future 
husband. 

And now his Queen, Maud the Good, un- 
happily died. It was a sad thought for that 
gentle lady, that the only hope with which 
she had married a man whom she had never 
loved—the hope of reconciling the Norman 
and English races—failed. At the very time 
of her death, Normandy and all France was 
m arms against England ; for, so soon as his 
last danger was over, King Henry had been 
false to all the French powers he had promised, 
bribed, and bought, and they had naturally 
united against him. After some fighting, 
however, in which few suffered but the un- 
happy common people (who always suffered, 
whatsoever was the matter), he began to pro- 
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mise, bribe, and buy again; and by those 
reans, and by the help ‘of the Pope who ex- 
erted himself to save more bloodshed, and by 
solemnly decl: aring, over and over again, that 
he really was in earnest this time, and would 
keep his word, the King made peace. 
One of the first consequences of this peace | 
was, that the King went over to Normandy | 
with his son Prince William and a grez ut 
retinue, to have the Prince acknowledged as 
his successor by the Norman Nobles, and to 
contract the promised marriage (this was one 
of the many promises the King had broken) 
between him and the daughter of the Count 
of Anjou. Both these things were triumph- | 


antly done, with great show and rejoicing ; | 


and on the twenty- -fifth of November, in the 
year one thousand one hundred and twenty, 


the whole retinue prepared to embark at the | 


Port of Barfleur, for the voyage home. 

On that day, and at that place, there came to 
the King, Fitz-Stephen, a sea-captain, and said; 

“My liege, my father served your father 
all his life, upon the sea. 
ship with the golden boy upon the prow, in| 
which your father sailed to conquer England. 
I beseech you to grant me the same ‘office. 
I have a fair vessel in the harbor here, called | 
The White Ship, manned by fifty sailors of re- 
nown. I pray you, Sire, to let your servant 


have the honor of steering you in The White | 


Ship to England !” 
“T am sorry, friend,” replied the King, 
“that my vessel is already chosen, and that | 
I cannot (therefore) sail with the son of the | 
man who served my father. But, the Prince | 
and all his company shall go along with you, 
im the fair White Ship, manned by the fifty 
ailors of renown,’ 

An hour or two afterwards, the King set | 
sail in the vessel he had chosen, accompanied | ‘ 
by other vessels, and sailing all night with a 
fair and gentle wind, arrived upon the coast of | 
England in the morning. While it was yet 
night the people in some of those ships heard | t 
faint wild cry come over the sea, and 
wondered what it was 

Now, the Prince was a dissolute, debauched 
young man of eighteen, who bore no love 
to the English, — and had declared that 
when he came to the throne he would yoke 
them to the plough like oxen. He 
aboard The White Bs with one hundred 
and forty youthful Nobles like himself, among 
whom were eighteen noble ladies of the|1 
highest rank. All this gay company, with their 
servants and the fifty sailors, made three 
hundred souls aboard the fair White Ship. 

“Give three casks of wine, Fitz- Stephen,’ 
said the Prince, “to the fifty sailors of renowz ! 


a 


My father the King has sailed out of the| 


harbor. What time is there, to make merry 
here, and yet reach England with the rest ?” 

‘ Prince,” said Fitz-Stephen, “ before morn- 
ing, my fifty and the White Ship shall overtake 
the swiftest vessel in attendance on your 


father the King, if we sail at midnight !” 


He steered the | 


went 
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Then, the Prince commanded to sidal merry, 
and the sailors drank out the three casks of 
wine, and the Prince and all the noble 
| company danced in the moonlight on the 
| deck of The White Ship. 

When at last she shot out of the harbor of 
Barfleur, there was not a sober seaman on 
board. But, the sails were all set,*and the 
oars all going merrily. Fitz-Stephen had the 
helm. The gay young nobles and the bean- 
tiful ladies, wrapped in mantles of various 
bright colors to protect them from the cold, 
talked, laughed and sang. The Prince en- 
| cours wed the fifty sailors to row harder yet, 
for the honor of The White Ship. 

Crash! <A terrific ery broke from three 
‘hundred hearts. It was the cry the people in 
|the distant vessels of the King heard faintly 
on the water. The White Ship had struck 
upon a rock—was filling—going down ! 

Fitz-Stephen hurried the Prince into a 
boat, with some few Nobles. “Push off” 
he whispered ; “and row to the land. It is 
not far, and the sea is smooth. The rest of 
us must die.” 

But, as they rowed away, fast, from the 
sinking ship, the Prince heard the voice of 
his sister Martz, the Countess of Perche, 
calling for help. He never in his life had 
been 50 good as he was then. He cried in an 
agony, “ Row back at any risk ! I cannot bear 
| to ne her !” 

They rowed back. As the Prince held out 
his arms to catch his sister, such numbers 
| leaped in, that the boat was overset. And in 
| the same instant The White Ship went down. 

Only two men floated. They both clung to 
| the main-yard of the ship, which had broken 
|from the mast, and now supported them. 
np asked the other who he was? He said, 

am a nobleman, GopFREY by name, the 
son of GILBERT DE L’AIcLE. And you?” 
said he. “Iam Berotp, a poor butcher of 
Rouen,” was the answer. Then, they said 
together, “Lord be merciful to us both!” 
and tried to encourage one another as they 
drifted in the cold benumbing sea on that 
unfortunate November night. 

By-and-by, another man came swimming 
towards them, whom they knew, when he 
pushed aside his long wet hair, to. be Fitz- 
Stephen. “ Where is the Prince ?” said he. 
“Gone! Gone!” the two cried together. 
“Neither he, nor his brother, nor his sister, 
nor the King’s niece, nor her brother, nor 
any one of all the brave three hundred, noble 
or commoner, except we three, has risen 
above the water!” Fitz- -Stephen, with a 
ghastly face, cried, “Woe! woe, to me!” 
and sunk to the bottom. 

The other two clung to the yard for some 
hours. <At length the young noble | said 
faintly, “T am exhausted, and chilled with 
the cold, and can hold no longer. Farewell, 
good friend! God preserve you!” So, he 
dropped and sunk; and of all the brilliant 
crowd the poor Butcher of Rouen alone was 
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saved. In the morning, some fishermen saw 
him floating in his sheepskin coat, and got 
him into their boat: the sole relater of the 
dismal tale. 

For three days, no one dared to carry the 
intelligence to the King. At length, they 
sent into his presence a little boy, who, weep- 
ing bitterly, and kneeling at his feet, told 
him that The White Ship was lost with all on 
board. He fell to the ground like a dead 
man, and never, never afterwards, was seen to 
smile. 

But, he plotted again, and promised again, 
and bribed and bought again, in his old 
deceitful way. Having no son to succeed 
him, after all his pains (“The Prince will 
never yoke us to the plough, now,” said the 
English people), he took a second wife—ApE- 
LAIs or ALICE, a Duke’s daughter, and the 
Pope’s niece. Having no more children, how- 
ever, he proposed to the Barons to swear that 
they would recognise as his successor, his 
daughter Matilda, whom, as she was now a 
widow, he married to the eldest son of the 
Count of Anjou, GEorrrey, surnamed PLAN- 
TAGENET, from a custom he had of wearing a 
sprig of flowering broom (called Genét in 
French) in his cap, for a feather. As one 


false man usually makes many, and as a false 
King, in particular, is pretty certain to make 
a false Court, the Barons took the oath about 
the succession of Matilda (and her children 
after her), twice over, without in the least 


intending to keep it. The King was now 
relieved from any remaining fears of William 
Fitz Robert, by his death in the Monastery of 
St. Omer, in France, at twenty-six years old, 
of a pike-wound in the hand. And as Matilda 
give birth to three sons, he thought the suc- 
cession to the throne secure, 

He spent most of the latter part of his life, 
which was troubled by family quarrels, in 
Normandy, to be near Matilda. When he 
had reigned upwards of thirty-five years, and 
was sixty-seven years old, he died of an indi- 
gestion and fever, brought on by eating, when 
he was far from well, of a fish called Lamprey, 
against which he had often been cautioned by 
his physicians. His remains were brought 
over to Reading Abbey to be buried. 

You may perhaps hear the cunning and 
promise-breaking of King Henry the First, 
called “policy” by some people, and “ diplo- 
macy” by others. Neither of these fine words 
will in the least mean that it was true ; and 
nothing that is not true can possibly be good. 

His greatest merit, that I know of, was his 
love of learning. I should have given him 
greater credit even for that, if it had been 
strong enough to induce him to spare the 
eyes of a certain poet he once took prisoner, 
who was a knight besides. But, he ordered 
the poet’s eyes to be torn from his head, be- 
cause he had laughed at him in his verses ; 
and the poet, in the pain of that torture, 
dashed out his own brains against his prison- 
wall. King Henry the First was avaricious, 
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revengeful, and so false, that I suppose a man 
never lived whose word was less to be relied 
upon, When the Bishop of Lincoln, who 
knew him thoroughly and had served him 
well for many years, was told that the King 
had praised him, he said, in alarm, “ Then. I 
am lost! I know that whenever he praises 
a man, he has resolved on that man’s ruin,” 
The bishop was quite right. Fine-Scholar 
ruined him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue King was no sooner dead, than all the 
plans and schemes he had labored at so long, 
and lied so much for, crumbled away like ¢ 
hollow heap of sand. STEPHEN, a grandson of 
the Conqueror, whom he had never mistrusted 
or suspected, started up to claim the throne. 

Stephen was the son of ApELA, the Con- 
queror’s daughter, married to the Count of 
Blois. To Stephen, and to his brother Henry, 
the late King had been liberal; making Henry 
bishop of Winchester, and finding a good 
marriage for Stephen, and much enriching 
him. ‘This did not prevent Stephen from 
hastily producing a false witness, a servant of 
the late King, to swear that the King had 
named him for his heir upon his deathbed, 
On this evidence the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury crowned him. The new King, so sud- 
denly made, lost not a moment in seizing the 
royal treasure, and hiring foreign soldiers 
with some of it to protect his throne. 

If the dead King had even done as the false 
witness said, he would have had small right 
to will away the English people, like so many 
sheep or oxen, without their consent. But 
he had, in fact, bequeathed all his territory to 
Matilda, who, supported by her brother 
Rosert, Earl of Gloucester, soon began to 
dispute the crown. Some of the powerful 
barons and priests took her side ; some took 
Stephen’s; all fortified their castles; and 
again the miserable English people were 
involved in war, from which they could never 
derive advantage whosoever was victorious, 
and in which all parties plundered, tortured, 
starved, and ruined them. 

Five years had passed since the death of 
Henry the First—and during those five years 
there had been two terrible invasions by the 
people of Scotland under their King, David, 
who was. at last defeated with all his army 
—when Matilda, attended by her brother 
Robert, and a large force, appeared in England 
to maintain her iy A battle was fought 
between her troops and King Stephen’s at 
Lincoln, in which the King himself was taken 
prisoner, after bravely fighting until his 
battle-axe and sword were broken, and was 
carried into strict confinement at Gloucester. 
Matilda then submitted herself to the Priests, 
and the Priests crowned her Queen of England. 

She did not long enjoy this dignity. The 
people of London had a great aifection for 
Stephen; many of the Barons considered it 
degrading to be ruled by a woman; and the 
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Queen’s temper was so haughty that she 
made innumerable enemies. The people of 
London rose, and, in alliance with the troops 
of Stephen, besieged her at Winchester, 
where they took her brother Robert prisoner, 
whom, as her best soldier and chief general, 
she was glad to exchange for Stephen him- 
self: who thus regained his liberty. Then, 
the long war went on afresh. Once, she was 
pressed so hard in the Castle of Oxford, in the 
winter weather, when the snow lay thick upon 
the ground, that her only chance of escape 
was to dress herself all in white, and, accom- 
panied by no more than three faithful Knights 
dressed in like manner that their figures 
might not be seen from Stephen’s camp as 
they passed over the snow, to steal away on 
foot, cross the frozen Thames, walk a long 
distance, and at last gallop away on horse- 
back. All this she did, but tono great purpose 
then ; for, her brother dying while the struggle 
was yet going on, she at last withdrew to 
Normandy. 

In two or three years after her withdrawal, 
her cause appeared in England, afresh, in the 
person of her son Henry, young Plantagenet, 
who, at only eighteen years of age, was very 
eh ge not only on account of his mother 

aving resigned all Normandy to him, but 
also of his having married ELEANor, the 
divorced wife of the French King, a bold, bad 
woman, who had great possessions in France. 
Louis, the French King, not relishing this 
arrangement, helped Eustace, King Stephen’s 
son, to invade Normandy ; but Henry drove 
their united forces out of that country, and 
then returned here, to assist his partisans 
whom the King was then besieging at Wal- 
lingford upon the Thames. Here, for two 
days, divided only by the river, the two armies 
lay encamped opposite to one another—on the 
eve, as it seemed to all men, of another 
desperate fight, when the Eart or ARUNDEL 
took heart and said, “that it was not rea- 
sonable to prolong the unspeakable miseries 
of two kingdoms, to minister to the ambition 
of two princes.” Many other noblemen 
repeating and supporting this when it was 
once uttered, Stephen and young Plantagenet 
went down each to his own bank of the river, 
and held a conversation across it, in which 
they arranged a truce; very much to the 
dissatisfaction of Eustace, who swaggered 
away with some followers, and laid violent 
hands on the Abbey of St. Edmundsbury, 
where he presently died mad. The truce led 
to a solemn council at Winchester, in which 
it was agreed that Stephen should retain the 
crown, on condition of his adopting Henry as 
his successor ; that WILLIAM, another son of 
the King’s, should inherit his father’s rightful 
possessions; and that all the Crown lands 
which Stephen had given away should be 
recalled, and all the Castles he had permitted 
to be built, demolished. Thus terminated the 
bitter war, which had now lasted fifteen 
years, and had again laid England waste. In 
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the next year, StePHEN died, after a troubled 
reign of nineteen years. 

Although King Stephen was, for the time 
in which he lived,a humane and moderate man 
with many excellent qualities ; and although 
nothing worse is known of him than his 
usurpation of the Crown—which he probably 
excused to himself by the consideration that | 
King Henry the First was an usurper too: 
which was no excuse at all—the people of Eng- 
land suffered more in these dread nineteen | 
years, than at any former period even of their 
suffering history. In the division of the 
nobility between the two rival claimants of the | 
Crown, and in the growth of what is called the 
Feudal System (which made the peasants the 
born vassals and mere slaves of the Barons), 
every Noble had his strong Castle, where he 
reigned the cruel king of all the neighbouring 
people. He was uncontrolled by any superior | 
power, because such superior power as there | 
was, courted his help. Accordingly, he perpe- | 
trated whatever cruelties he chose. And never 
were worse cruelties committed upon earth, | 
than in wretched England in those nineteen | 
years. 

The writers who were living then, describe 
them fearfully. They say that the castles 
were filled with devils, rather than with 
men ; that the peasants, men and women, were 
put into dungeons for their gold and silver, 
were tortured with fire and smoke, were hung 
up by the thumbs, were hung up by the heels 
with great weights to their heads, were torn 
with jagged irons, killed with hunger, broken 
to death in narrow chests filled with sharp- | 
pointed stones, murdered in countless fiendish 
ways. In England there was no corn, no meat, 
no cheese, no butter, there were no tilled | 
lands, no harvests. Ashes of burnt townsand | 
dreary wastes were all the traveller, fearful of | 
the robbers who prowled abroad at all hours, | 
would see in a long day’s journey ; and from | 
sunrise until night, he would not come upon | 
a home. 

The clergy sometimes suffered, and heavily | 
too, from pillage, but many of them had castles 
of their own, and fought in helmet and armour 
like the barons, and drew lots with other fight- 
ing men for their share of booty. The Pope (or 
Bishop of Rome), on King Stephen’s resisting | 
his ambition, laid England ae an Interdict | 
at one period of this reign ; which means that 
he allowed no service to be performed in the 
churches, no couples to be married, no bells 
to be rung,no dead bodies to be buried. 
Any man having the power to refuse these 
things, no matter whether he were called a 
Pope or a Poulterer, would, of course, have the 
power of afflicting numbers of innocent people. 
That nothing might be wanting to the miseries 
of King Stephen's time, the Pope threw in 
this contribution to the public store — not 
very like the widow’s contribution, as I think, 
when Our Saviour sat in Jerusalem over- 
against the Treasury, “and she threw in two 
mites, which make a farthing.” 
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